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A NEW KIND OF GULL IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Wilbur Wright, who was under contract to give demonstrations with his aeroplane during the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion, made a most spectacular flight on September 29th, when he circled the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, 
and returned to the starting-point on Governors Island without mishap, reaching a speed of fifty miles an hour 
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Comment 


Candidate Gaynor 

As a means to enable Tammany to loot the city 
of New York, Judge Gaynor is a fit candidate for 
Mayor. On other grounds and for cther purposes, 
he is eminently unfit. He is a very curious per- 
son; a man of ability, no doubt; a very interest- 
ing study in character for a playwright or a 
novelist. Some notion of his mental qualities 
can be gathered from the remarks of Mr. JEROME 
reprinted in another column. Very likely it is 
true, as Mr. Snueparp said in nominating him, 
that “under any administration of his it would 
be impossible that government should be dull 
stupid or uninteresting,” but 
would it be wise government? Would it be 
prudent, sagacious, economical? If the voters 
want sensations, they would be likely to get 
them from Judge Gaynor. His methods, as Mr. 
Sneparp said, are methods of publicity. They 
were illustrated the other day in the agita- 
tion which he used to drive Police Commissioner 
Bincuam out of an office which he had adminis- 
tered too well. The credit of the city of New 
York is at stake in this election. It is shaking 
under the burdens that wasteful and extravagant 
administrations have put upon it. Judge Gaynor, 
bent on acquiring popularity at any cost, is about 


or sodden or 


the last man one would choose to nurse it. A 
Brooklyn judge, he has been nominated because 
he is not a Tammany Democrat, in the hope that 
under cover of his reputation as a professing re- 
former Tammany can win the election and main- 
tain its clutch upon New York. 

It is not really necessary to go any further. It 
is enough that in the impending election Judge 
GAYNoR represents the desire and -hope ‘of Tam- 
many Hall to continue te govern -New York and 
find its customary profit in that ‘employment. 
There could hardly be a better illustration than 
Judge GayNor’s nomination that Tammany is 
primarily a business organization and in politics 
for the business purposes of its controlling mem- 
bers. Voters who wish to continue Tammany in 
its business at the old stand should vote for 
Gaynor. Those who wish for another sort of 
business administration for New York should vote 
for Bannaxrp. The choice is between two kinds 
of business administration, the Tammany sort for 
the benefit of Tammany, its bosses, contractors, 
leaders, henchmen, and friends, punetuated by 
flare-outs of Gaynorism at short intervals, and % 
business administration for the benefit of tax- 
payers and the people of New York, which is the 
sort that Mr. Bannarp is by character, ability, and 
training eminently well qualified to give. 

The one certain advantage to the public that 
will result from Judge Gaynor’s nomination is 
that it will compass his retirement from the bench. 


Brooklyn Democrats 

It is always interesting to see Mr. Epwarp M. 
Sneparp at work in the employment of pulling 
Tammany’s chestnuts out of the fire. To be a 
Brooklyn Democrat is a complicated calling, es- 
pecially since Brooklyn and Manhattan = swal- 
lowed each other. Tammany’s necessity is always 
Brooklyn’s opportunity. When the unwillingness 
of the virtuous Democrats of Manhattan to vote 
a Tammany ticket has brought the great plunder- 
bund to a deep sense of impending disaster, the 
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natural refuge of the imperilled is in the virtue 
of Brooklyn. What would Tammany do in these 
emergencies if it had succeeded in Tammanyizing 
3rooklyn? <As yet, it has not succeeded. The 
virtuous McCarren, unsubdued, still flies an in- 
dependent banner, and the virtuous SHEPARD is 
still ready to respond when the erring brother 
from Manhattan calls to him for succor. 

The Brooklyn Democracy has a valid claim upon 
political life. We should not blame it rashly for 
playing its own game and finding such political 
profit as it may in its own comparative respecta- 
bility. But no Brooklyn intervention can obscure 
the issue in a municipal election in Greater New 
York. It is not at all a question of Democrat or 
Republican, but purely a choice of Tammany gov- 
ernment or not. Tammany sets us all an example 
in municipal elections in working strictly on a 
business basis. So far as it is concerned with the 
government of the eity of New York, it has no 
political sentiment whatever, is not Democratic 
at all, but first and last purely for Tamrnany Hall. 
There are many real Democrats in the organiza- 
tion, but the organization itself is not a help, but 
a distinct damage, to the Democracy of the State 
and of the nation. To help Tammany win a city 
election is not of the slightest benefit to the De- 
mocracy anywhere, but the reverse, because it 
strengthens an organization which uses the name 
of Democracy for selfish and disreputable purposes 
and brings it into contempt. Every voter in New 
York who does not personally share the Tammany 
loot has good reasons, business and political, for 
voting against the Tammany ticket, no matter 
who is on it. Tammany rule means profits for 
Tammany at the cost of the people of New York. 
Led by Gaynor, it would mean great publicity 
for Gaynor, constantly cultivated by sensational 
deliverances, and also at the cost of the people of 
New York. 


Knows What to Say 

The report that Candidate Bannarp is the worst 
public speaker in town is probably exaggerated. As 
a speaker to the newspapers he is a success, in that 
he knows whereof he speaks and makes clear, terse 
statements. 


Are the Wool Mén Sorry? 

What are the woollen men thinking nowadays 
about their schedule in the Payne bill? 

They got what they wanted fully and completely. 
Didn’t they overdo it a little? Wouldn’t they 
think it wise to take less if they had it to do 
again ? 

Probably not. The trough appeals irresistibly to 
a hardened high-protectionist. TTe must get all 
his trotters in if he can. Mr. Tart’s large in- 
dulgence is not spacious enough to include the 
woollen men. They are left outside of it. They 
are the brightest hope of the Democracy and the 
heaviest single group the Republican elephant has 
to carry. Yet they would probably do it again 
if they could. 

The habit of protection is like the habit of 
speculation in its domination of the mind. The 
habitual speculator mtist make one more plunge 
even when all signs tell of a tottering market. 
The habitual protectionist must get all he can 
when the crust of the tariff pie is broken, even 
though the whole system he has fattened on is 
imperilled. He has never learned prudence. He 
has never had to. Probably he never will learn 
it, but will stay in the trough, four-footed, until 
the is beaten off with a club. 

2 
Subsidies = 

Mr. Tart is for a ‘subsidized merchant marine. 
There is plenty te be said in:favor of it, and it is 
all periodically said. Per contra, a merchant navy 
resting on a subsidy isan image with clay feet. 
We have subsidized manufactures and know the 
evils of that—how easy it is to form the habit, 
how naturally it grows, and how very, very hard it 
is to break it off. 


A Live Democratic Platform in Massachusetts 

The first seven planks in the platform adopted 
last week by the Democrats in Massachusetts re- 
late to national concerns. Here they are: 


1—An immediate reduction of tariff duties on the 
necessaries of life. 

2—A rebuke to the Republican party for its shame- 
less tariff-revision humbug. 

3—A comprehensive reciprocal trade treaty with 
Canada, not confined to non-competitive products. 

4—The income tax and the election of only those 
candidates for the Legislature pledged to the ratifica- 
tion of the constitutional amendment. 

5—Anti-imperialism. 

6—The election of United States Senators by direct 
popular vote. 

7—Direct nominations. 


The speech of Chairman Cuartes S. HaMuin 
before the convention was entirely devoted to tariff 


reform. Governor Draper, who runs again this 
year in Massachusetts as the Republican candidate 
for Governor, lately made a speech in defence of 
the Payne bill. Mr. Hamur went into that meas- 
‘use in detail, setting forth its shortcomings. “I 
wish,” he said, “the whole contest [in Massachu- 
setts] could be feught on this one issue.” 

He spoke with admiration of President Tarr and 
of the “frankness and sincerity” of his Winona 
tariff speech, but had much fault to find with the 
Republican theory of proteetion with which he 
found that speech to be’ in line. Undoubtedly the 
Winona speech is an encouragement to the old-line 
Democrats. They see that if the regular Republi- 
eans have got to go before the country with the 
assertion that the Payne bill is a miracle of legis- 
lation and almost good enough, the Democrats have 
something of real moment to tell to the voters. 


That European Hush 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, the Sun’s London correspond- 
eni, has a good title for his article in the October 
McClure’s—he got it from Lord Rosepery—and a 
good article under it. To our thinking, the hush 
in Europe is decidedly more ominous than the 
hysterical outery of a year ago. When men begin 
a quarrel, they raise their voices; when they are 
thinking of ending it, they grow quiet; and great 
nations are men—very often, in their contacts 
with one another, only two or three men. Amer- 
icans returning from abroad this autumn, unless 
politically wise, probably have less to say about 
England and Germany than last year; if politi- 
cally wise, more. A world-wide tragedy, or a tri- 
umph of civilization, may be uncomfortably close 
at hand; uncomfortably, because of the chance that 
it is going to be tragedy is uncomfortably strong. 

Europe strikes American eyes as being built 
of stone, while America, to Europeans and _ re- 
turning Americans, seems built. of wood; but 
wooden houses withstand earthquakes better than 
the stateliest stone ones, unless these are of very 
modern construction. If Germany and England do 
clinch and wrestle, only a cosmic imagination can 
compass whet they will shake down. The spectacle 
will be sublime—-we are human enough to recall 
a similar remark of the London Spectator on the 
eve of our little seuffle with Spain—but we believe 
we should rather not see it. To put it entirely sel- 
fishly, it is we, nowadays, we Americans, who get 
the keenest pleasure from the things they would 
shake down. 


If the Worst Happens 

And yet we are sufficiently American-minded 
and forerunning not to resist entirely the tempta- 
tion to conjecture what the spectacle would be 
like. If it is to come soon, England must take 
the initiative. Unless Germany has been incon- 
eeivably skilful and successful in concealing the 
true extent and swiftness of her navy’s growth, 
she is still some vears short of the point when she 
can afford to strike. If England should strike, 
the blow would follow hard upon the very heels 
of her ultimatum, which would be a demand for 
guarantees that Germany shall keep her naval 
strength within certain bounds. The sea fighting 
might then very well be brief—almost as_ brief 
as the movements by which Japan gained control 
of the seas between her and Russia, and substan- 
tially confined to a sea area not much greater. 
The loss of life in it, also, need not be very great, 
as compared with the losses in land fighting. The 
money loss would be relatively far greater. But 
the millions that would go to the bottom might 
be accounted less truly a loss to humanity than if 
they now met some real demand of civilization— 
and ‘than if they would not in a few years be 
pretty nearly ‘a dead loss anyhow, ,.Dreadnoughts 
vielding place to monsters still more dread. Ter- 
rible, catastrophic, but brief that part of the conflict 
might well be; a mere moment of maddening sus- 
pense, while the whole world’s heart stopped beat- 
ing. Conceivably, too, that might even be all. 
If England should win, Germany would be left 
powerless for offence, and perhaps her shipyards 
also could be reached. If Germany should win, 
there might be left only the landing and the 
march on London, and perhaps but one land bat- 
tle—another Hastings. 

That is conceivable, but not probable; not so 
probable as that the first shot would set all Europe 
aflame; not so probable as that once again a Ger- 
man army. this time quite the greatest the world 
ever saw, would start for Paris, the Emperor tak- 
ing the field, and that France—all Franece—would 
fling herself upon it with such a shamed ferocity 
as no- man’s hatred, but only a twice-trampled wom- 
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an’s, could be compared to. Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, lately aggrieved by Germany’s backing 
Austrian rapacity in the near East, would stand 
ready to leap at each other’s throats; and doubt- 
less only Japan’s joining England, and possibly 
not even that, would hold the Slavs back from the 
Balkans, Constantinople, perhaps Vienna. South- 
ern Africa would take fire quickly, and we should 
see if the Boer’s new-found loyalty to their con- 
querors, strengthened as it is by England’s superb- 
ly wise moderation in the recent reconstruction, 
would avail against a new and tempting challenge 
to the old grudges and to the pride of a very proud 
and strong and independence-loving race. Ireland 
would doubtless once again, as always in such 
emergencies, stir and murmur and threaten, pos- 
sibly rise. Europe and Africa being thrown thus 
into epic turmoil, would even Asia hold to her long 
quietude? Once let the tide flow strongly against 
England, and English eyes would turn with su- 
preme apprehension to India. The ruinous over- 
throw of the greatest of modern empires might 
awaken to a new and incalculable life—a life of 
which some stirrings are already manifest—the 
most mysterious and splendid of all the ancient 
civilizations now in any wise extant. If Turkey 
and Persia were yesterday capable of self-transfor- 
mation, why may not India change to-morrow? 
Why may not the flame and light leap across even 
the Himalayas, and all Asia suddenly find herself, 
and shake herself erect, and bring her immemorial 
strength to bear upon this too long impertinent 
modern world, which for some centuries has been 
pestering her sleep ? 


How We Feel About It 

Oh yes, the spectacle would be sublime, and all 
the more so because in such a cataclysm well- 
nigh the only immunity would be ours. We 
should see it all from a safe place, through win- 
dows hardly even in danger of cracking with the 
detonations. Yes, and we could, no doubt, see it 
with the same strange pleasure with which we 
zo and see tragedies on the stage, or look out upon 
storms at sea. The mere thought of it, and com- 
ing to feel that it is really conceivable, stirs our 
blood. If it came, the newspapers would outclass 
all the histories and epic poems—and we should 
read them with frantic interest. That is all in 
human nature. But there’s something else in 
human nature, thank goodness, and growing, we 
believe, stronger and stronger, in spite of the grow- 
ing armaments everywhere and our own Hopsons 
and things. We admit that turning away from the 
prospect of such thrills and shudders and savage 
exaltations is like turning away from any other 
dissipation; but we would rather not drink, thank 
you. Work and play and home-making and chil- 
dren and the quieter human strifes and rivalries 
and the mind’s advance look better to us—for 
ourselves and the other continents as well. We 
prefer a peaceful Europe for our vacations, and see 
no good reason why there must be throbbing war- 
drums and airy navies before the parliament of 
nan is ushered in. Perhaps we have no say-so on 
the question, since we seem, relatively to all the 
other peoples, so little involved. But Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN thinks we might have, if we tried, and won- 
ders if our State Department is exchanging any 
notes. We trust it is, if they would count. 


Checks for Less Than One Dollar 

The Treasury Department reports that there is 
no new law to hinder people from drawing checks 
for sums less than one dollar. The statute to that 
apparent effect, recently quoted from the news- 
papers in the WEEKLY, is not new and has never 
been construed to apply to checks on deposits. 


Church Troubles in France 

_ The papers relate that the French episcopate 
nas ordered the sacraments to be refused to 
Catholic parents in France who let their children 
s0 to public schools. “God rather than man must 
he obeyed,” says the pastoral letter, disclosing the 
affecting confidence of the pastors that they have 
all there is of the divine support. What troubles 
the poor Church has! and yet this latest course 
of treatment does not promise much alleviation 
of them. If we were asked to prescribe for the 
Roman Catholic Church in France (which has not 
nappened yet), we should be inclined to snggest 
to the Holy Father that he subsidize some Protes- 
tant missions in that country. We observe that in 
the Catholic countries—-France, Italy, and Spain— 
the Roman Church seems to be full of sorrows 
and apparently losing ground, and in the com- 
paratively Protestant countries—the United States, 
Canada, England, and Germany—it is going strong 
and prospering. ‘There seems to be nothing in 
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these days so healthy for the Roman Church as 
plenty of Protestant companionship. The competi- 
tion is wholesome—what there is of it; the best 
features of each communion gain by contrast with 
the other, and each in a way is a protection to 
the other and its ally against the enaction of laws 
that would be hurtful to both. Catholic schools 
abound in this country, and nobody bothers them 
so long as the taxpayers are not asked to. main- 
tain them. Having no monopoly of education nor 
any approach to it, they escape the jealousy and 
antagonism that monopolies must always expect. 
Side by side with the parochial schools the public 
schools flourish and abound. Whether Catholie 
parents who, having a choice, prefer the public 
schools here, are refused the sacraments, we do 
not know, but we have never heard that they were, 
and where there are no parochial schools the Cath- 
olie children by the thousand go to the public 
schools as a matter of course. All these blessings 
of liberty and religious amity the Catholies of 
France might hope, as it seems to us, to enjoy if 
only once they could get their attractive country 
well stocked up with Methodists, Baptists, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Shakers, Quakers, Dutch 
Reformers, Plymouth Brethren, Dunkards, Chris- 
tadelphians, Christian Scientists, Moravians, 
Swedenborgians, Unitarians, and Universalists 
like the United States. What France is suffering 
from to-day is the stifling in times past of religious 
competition. The natural cure would seem to be 
to restore, as far as possible, the natural competi- 
tion which was stamped out. 


President Lowell’s Address 

Here are some passages from the inaugural 
address delivered by Harvard’s new president last 
Wednesday: 


Among his other wise sayings ARISTOTLE remarked 
that man is by nature a social animal; and it is in 
order to develop his powers as a social being that 
American colleges exist. The object of the under- 
graduate department is not to produce hermits, each 
imprisoned in the cell of his own intellectual pursuits, 
but men fitted to take their places in the community 
and live in contact with their fellow men. 


I believe strongly in the physical and moral value 
of athletic sports and of intercollegiate contests con- 
ducted in a spirit of generous rivalry; and I do not 
believe that their exaggerated prominence at the present 
day is to be attributed to a conviction on the part of 
the undergraduates, or of the public, that physical 
is more valuable than mental force. It is due rather 
to the fact that such contests offer to students the 
one common interest, the only striking occasion for a 
display of college solidarity. 


If the changes wrought in the college have weakened 
the old solidarity and unity of aim, they have let 
in light and air. ‘They have given us a freedom of 
movement needed for further progress. May we not 
say of the extreme elective system what EpMonp 
SuHERAR said of Democracy: that it is but one stage 
in an irresistible march toward an unknown goal. 
Progress means change, and every time of growth is 
a transitional era; but in a_ peculiar degree the 
present state of the American college bears the marks 
of a period of transition. This is seen in the com- 
paratively small estimation in which high proficiency 
in college studies is held both by undergraduates and 
by the public at large; for if college education were 
closely adapted to the needs of the community, ex- 
cellence of achievement therein ought to be generally 
recognized as of great value. 


It has been proposed to transfer so far as possible 
to the secondary schools the first two years of college 
instruction, and to make the essential work of the 
university professional in character. But that  re- 
quires a far higher and better type of secondary 
school than we possess, or are likely to possess for 
many years. Moreover, excellent as the German sys- 
tem is for Germany, it is not wholly suited to our Re- 
public, which cannot, in my opinion, afford to lose 
the substantial, if intangible, benefits the nation has 
derived from its colleges. Surely the college can give 
freedom of thought, a breadth of outlook, a training 
for citizenship, which neither the secondary nor the 
professional school in this country can equal. 

Even persons who do not share this view of a pro- 
fessional aim have often urged that in order to save 
college education in the conditions that confront us 
we must reduce its Jength. May we not feel that the 
most vital measure for saving the college is not to 
shorten its duration, but to insure that it shall be 
worth saving? Institutions are rarely murdered; 
they meet their end by suicide. They are not strangled 
by their natural environment while vigorous; they die 
because they have outlived their usefulness, or fail to 
do the work that the world wants done; and we are 
justified in believing that the college of the future has 
a great work to do for the American people. 


In speaking of the training of the student, or the 
equipment of the graduate, we are prone to think of 
the knowledge acquired; but are we not inclined to 
lay too much stress upon knowledge alone? Taken by 
itself it is a part, and not the most vital part, of 
education. Surely the essence of a liberal education 
consists in an attitude of mind, a familiarity with 
methods of thought, an ability to use information, 
rather than a memory stocked with facts, however 
valuable such a storehouse may be. In his farewell 
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address to the alumni of Dartmouth, President Tucker 
remarked that “the college is in the education system 
to represent the spirit of amateur scholarship. College 


students are amateurs, not professionals.” Or, as 
President HApviey is fond of putting it, “ The ideal 
college education seems to me to be one where a 
student learns things that he is not going to use in 
after-life, by methods that he is going to use. The 
former element gives the breadth, the latter element 
gives the training.” 


American college students ought also to study a 
little of everything, for if not there is no certainty 
that they will be broadly cultivated, especially in 
view of the omnipresent impulse in the community 
driving them to devote their chief attention to the 
subjects bearing upon their future career. The wise 
policy for them would appear to be that of devoting 
a considerable portion of their time to some one 
subject and taking in addition a number of general 
courses in wholly unrelated fields. 


As indicated by these disconnected extracts, Dr. 
Lowe .v’s address was devoted almost entirely to 
the college as distinguished from the university. 
It has been charged that Harvard College has been 
somewhat neglected in the interest of Harvard 
University. and in so far as that is true of Har- 
vard it is doubtless true of other universities also. 
Dr. Lowe tt is evidently a friend of the college as 
part of the machinery of education in this country. 
He has it on his mind, defends it, commends it, 
shows a purpose to cherish it and to correct its 
defects so far as he can. The most painful defect 
of the American college, at the present time, he 
finds to be lack of esteem for excellence in scholar- 
ship. “ We don’t make our students feel,” he says, 
“the romance of scholarly exploration, nor do we 
encourage productive scholarship enough among 
those members of our faculties who are capable 
thereof.” Chief among the problems he has set for 
himself is evidently this one of reconciling en- 
thusiastie study with enjoyment in the college, and 
making undergraduates feel that college life is a 
serious and many-sided thing, whereof mental 
discipline is a vital part. As a help to make feel 
so, he suggests that the Freshmen be brought to- 
gether in a group of dormitories and dining-halls 
under the comradeship of older men. 





Jerome on Gaynor 


(A statement given to the papers on October Ist by 
District-Attorney Jerome.) 


The people of this city ought to wake up, and at 
once, to what the political situation is. They are ap- 
proaching the mest important election that has ever 
taken place in this city, and yet they show no interest 
except in the north pole and the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration. We have a budget of $185,000,000 for 1910, 
an increased and increasing tax rate, a Constitutional 
amendment sthat promises to go through and_ holds 
out the chance of a reckless expenditure of money 
beyond the wildest dreams of the political looters of 
the past. 

In the face of the clear opposition of all the decent 
elements in the Democratic party the little group, two 
men, controlling the nomination machinery of the 
party are about to force upon it as its candidate for 
Mayor a man aptly described as “a combination of a 
demagogue and a fanatic,’ that most abhorrent prod- 
uct, a political judge, a judge whose so-called “ per- 
sonal liberty decisions ” have consisted in orders re- 
straining the law-enforeing powers from pursuing law- 
breakers, and has served as a protection for them. 

It does not seem to me possible that the rank and 
file of decent Democrats, however strong their party 
loyalty, are going to support at the polls such a 
candidate. We might as well have straight talk. At 
a time when it looked as if the Democratic party in 
the State was about to be pulled together, when a new 
spirit of hopefulness had sprung up, and when Demo- 
cratic success in the city, with strong, clean men for 
candidates, supported hopefully and loyally by the 
rank and file, was essential to success in the State and 
most important to the party and nation, the fear and 
selfishness and personal animosities of two men, 
CHARLES Murpuy and DAN CoHALAN, have come in to 
try to wreck everything. 

To-night it looks certain that they will force the 
nomination for the office of Mayor of a_ political 
charlatan, shown in the past to be totally destitute of 
political courage, and whose erratic ability is tinged 
with a morbidness which is almost akin to mental 
unsoundness. 

I have dearly wished that the time might come 
when I could fight within the lines of my own party, 
and I have kept silent, hoping that there might be a 
clean, strong, Democratic city ticket presented this 
fall. But I can’t stomach WittiaAmM J. GAyYNor, and I 
can’t see two selfish and desperate men force him upon 
the Democratic party in this city. 

In 1905 I fought for my oflice upon the issue that a 
small group of selfish and usually corrupt men should 
not be permitted to determine, through their control 
of the nominating machinery of a party, whether or 
no a public servant should continue to serve the peopie, 
but that the people themselves should have a say. 

This year twe men assume to tell the Democrats 
whom they must have. The district leaders are but 
markers in the game, and with few exceptions do not 
favor Gaynor. The convention is a faree, and might 
as well not meet. Two men dictate the Democratic 
policy. Neither in ability nor in character are they 
fit to do it. I, for one, will not submit, and what little 
I can do to defeat them I shall do. 








The Trials of Travel 


In talking to a Japanese of high standing and cul- 
ture who was in this céuntry on governmental busi- 
ness, the impression we make upon an Oriental was 
linally extracted. After evading a long time and pay- 
ing suave compliments, commenting on our energy and 
commercial enterprise, he finally confessed, upon being 
assured that curiosity to know was greater than pride 
or vanity, that the two most striking characteristics 
seemed to him to be bad manners and bad taste. No 
one remains long in our land without learning that 
our bad manners are but the result of overfilling the 
hours with activity and that they hide a generosity, 
a real kindliness of heart that it would be difficult to 
duplicate elsewhere in the world. But the bad taste 
is undoubtedly here. It is here in greater quantity 
than in any of the civilized countries of Europe. It is 
the greatest trial of travel in our land, and it is travel 
which Jays bare to us the root and cause of the 
matter. 

Despite the fact that the two best art-critics in 
the world to-day are Americans, despite the facts that 
the youth of the nation spread over the continent of 
Europe studying the arts, and that the grand three 
months’ tour of England and the Continent is now 
considered the necessary cap to the humblest education, 
while a year or two to five or six abroad is the share 
of the higher education, we are, in the mass, an un- 
seeing people. We are a people of untrained and un- 
used eyes and ears. The untempered, unrestrained 
noises of. our, cities prove the former, even if the lack 
of musie in all but our greatest cities did not prove 
that beautiful sound is no necessity to us. There is 
more music in a tiny city like Gotha in Saxony, or 
Leicester in England, than ean be had outside of 
Boston, New York, and Cincinnati (peopled by Ger- 
mans) in this entire land. 

As to travel, we get into cars where every possible 
arrangement is made for us to eat, to drink, to move 
about, to smoke, to read, to lie down, to lounge on 
cushions, to perform ablutions, to be physically com- 
fortable, but with imperfect provision for us to 
see. One would suppose, by the arrangements of our 
ears, that seeing scenery was the very last thing a 
traveller would be impelled to undertake. And, in- 
deed, it is amazing how unanimously travellers in our 
land forego this privilege. One can travel from 
Florida to Maine by train and back again in the 
company of persons who seem never to have the 
impulse to look out of a window. Peop:: read, or 
talk above the noise of the train; they stare at their 
fellow travellers; they move about; they go into the 
dining-car and linger over long meals; they cater one 
way and another to every sense except to sight. Past 
the windows fleets a country as beautiful, wherever it 
is left unspoiled, as Normandy or Brittany, or Sussex 
or Lincolnshire, but there are few who look at it. 
So few there are who look that arrangements for 
seeing are as uncomfortable as possible. If one hap- 
pens not to have secured the seat next the window, 
the only way of looking out is by leaning forward and 
peering past the cheaply illustrated pink and yellow 
newspaper which, by some strange fatality of taste, 
our neighbor probably is feasting his eyes upon. If, 
again, one secures the seat by the window and screws 
himself round to exclude the pink and yellow news- 
paper, the heat and abominable air in the car necessi- 
tate opening the window, and then the lower wooden 
bar which frames the window is so arranged as to 
let a sharp current of air hit the throat, while the 
wood covers the level of the eyes. There are, however, 
some cars made with windows that open right up, 
and then, only provided that there is not a lady three 
seats back who considers air the most dangerous 
element in human life, or a gentleman across the way 
who is afraid of sunlight and wishes the blind down, 
one may draw a deep breath and look out. One spins 
past the lovely rock-bound coasts of Massachusetts 
with great black advertisements of things unmention- 
able in polite society painted on them in huge black 
letters. .One goes past exquisite bits of woodland 
with colored advertisements of the many things we 
would gladly forget nailed to the trees; one rests 
the eye on emerald, low-lying meadows and marsh 
grasses, waist high, broad in the blade, and “ even and 
all of height, unflecked by a light or a shade,” care- 
fully outlined by large billboards, crudely colored, 
setting forth the merits of various domestic necessi- 
ties. A traveller who after many years of absence 
went back to England saw this horrible defacement 
carried out, not so grossly but ill enough, along the 
road between Dover and London, and complaining of 
the abuse, previously unknown, at a great country 
house, received the answer, “Oh yes! America is 
vulgarizing England very rapidly; it is quite dread- 
ful!” 

Is this then to be one of our missions to the modern 
world? That, being ourselves a people with sealed 
eyes, we should spread our blindness even across the 
seas? Is this our return gift for the great building 
of Egypt and the sculpture of Greece and the painting 
of Italy and the vineyards and castles of Germany 
and the palaces of France? In return we teach them 
to deface whatever is fair, whatever is beautiful, 
whatever is elevating? Quosque tandem abutere nos- 
tra patientia? Was ever a time when the exclama- 
tion was more needed? How long, how long indeed, 
shall we submit to such an abuse, and how long shall 
we be willing to be known as the blind nation? 

A quarter of a century ago, Mr. Ruskin set it 
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down in writing as one of the chief desires of his 
soul that he might teach the Americans to see. He 
records in an irritable but truly justified letter to his 
working-men in England a trip he took from Venice 
to Verona when he had the misfortune to get into 
the railway carriage with two American girls and 
their parents. (Doubtless Mr. Ruskin mentioned the 
girls first advisedly.) He had been communing with 
Vicror Carpaccio’s wonderful painting of the Dream 
of St. Ursula, drawing from the picture, in his own 
eloquent if quaint manner, all sorts of conclusions 
as to the virtues of maidenhood from the wonderful 
painting; the beauty, the order, tne piety, the indus- 
try, the consecration of a maiden life shown in the 
setting and arrangements of the room reaping its 
crowning glory of an angel’s visitation and the mes- 
sage of a mission. He has poured out all his fervor 
on the story of St. UrsuLta and the wonderful pic- 
tures that preserve her tale,’and then he offers the 
contrast. The two American girls, he begins by say- 
ing, it was easy to see were “ not princesses, nor seers, 
nor dreamers.” They complained bitterly of the heat, 
although they were dressed in “soiled, thin, white 
dresses gaping vaguely in the back.” (Thirty years 
has at least made great changes in American dress- 
ing.) They carried yellow-back French novels, travel- 
soiled, too, and torn apart -so that they only held un- 
tidily together by one thread, while they sucked lumps 
of sugar inserted into holes cut in the tops of lemons. 
They pulled down all the blinds! It was not between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, but between Venice and 
Verona that American girls committed this unpardon- 
able sin, and with Joun Ruskin, of all the seers of 
all the ages, sitting opposite to them! They pulled 
down all the blinds and “they sprawled and writhed 
and tossed, and between Venice and Verona they per- 
ceived nothing but dust and flies.” Near JULIET’s 
tomb, with PrTrarcn’s home looming blue against 
a Southern sky, through the gold midsummer sun- 
shine with low rays glancing through the vine leaves 
and all the Alps in front ot them from the Lake of 
Guarda to Cadore and farthest Tyrol, they travelled, 
in the carriage with Jomn Ruskin, and heard nothing 
and learned nothing and saw nothing but dust and 
flies and the torn pages of their soiled French novels, 
and to-day we ean only be thankful that they had 
not a newspaper with hideous red pictures in to defile 
their every sense. 

It may possibly be that in a generation we have 
grown a little and the daughters of those American 
girls would know enough now not to pull down the 
blinds between Venice and Verona. But when will 
they know enough not to pull down the blinds between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia? For here, too, are 
woodlands and tiny coppices, broad gleaming rivers 
and lush green meadows; wild flowers bloom, and 
birds skim through the air; in the interims of the 
sign-boards God’s beauty is scattered with as lavish 
a hand as across the Atlantic, and once the American 
people open their eyes and begin to see, the country 
will cease to be defiled by open-air advertising. 

And, believe it or not, it is not safe to encourage 
a blind nation. The love of beauty is the second 
greatest spiritualizing force in the world, and wher- 
ever the love of beauty remains’ too long dormant, the 
love of righteousness dwindles. 





Correspondence 
MORE ABOUT SHACKLES 


CHARLESTON, ILL., August 14, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Anent your editorial in the WEEKLY of this 
date on “ Nary Shackle.” And so you consider the 
man in Lincoln, Nebraska, a shackle on the West. 
Well! well! How we do see things! 

Shackles! Mr. Bryan a shackle! One of the few 
men of the past two decades who has tried to arouse 
the people to a realization of the true conditions in 
this country. We of the West are troubled. with 
shaekles the same as you of the East, but they are 
not readers of The Commoner nor La Follette’s Weekly. 
No, they happen to read and accept their: political 
and economic gospel from such papers as HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 

What is the matter with the East? Bound by 
shackles of self-interest that is chaining your people 
to the car of human progress. Where are your men 
in publie life who occupy the position they hold be- 
cause of what they have advocated? What measures 
are attached to their names? What policies have they 
fathered? Name the men and then name the policies. 
Where is the man who holds Mr. Bryan’s position be- 
cause of the measures advocated? Do not like them? 
Granted. But what is the matter of the man from 
the East that he has never advocated any “measure 
that has brought him before the people? Is there 
something in the air of the East that holds the human 
mind in check when it comes to matters of great pub- 
he policy? Your men who hold office do so because of 
the “interests” served, not the masses helped. For 
the East to produce a La Follette is an impossibility 
as things now are. Where is your Cummins? Not 
mentioning Dolliver because he has been fifteen years 
getting his eyes open; he has only yawned, and the 
brightness of the new economic day around him with 
the exertion of the yawn has brought him to con- 
sciousness for the time being. He surely will fall 
asleep again, especially after the next Senatorial elec- 
tion in Iowa. 

So the East “has some Democratic votes still, and 
it won’t cast them for a Western man for President 
unless it likes him.” “ But it is eager to like him 
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if it can.” So you really have Democratic votes. for 


a Western man! No, Mr. Editor, you have no votes 
for a Western man if he is a Democrat. You are 
living in a delusion. Between Democracy and Plutoc- 
racy last year you cast your vote with Plutocracy, not 
Democracy. Democracy is not hunting for issues with 
which to resuscitate a party. The men named in the 
paragraph following “ Nary Shackle ” never would find 
issues that would arouse a Democracy. A party to 
Democracy is only a means to an end. That means 
has failed in this country. In the hands of Plutoc- 
racy you find the party to-day. In fact, Democracy 
needs no party; her needs are men who are leaders. 
We of the West have the two leaders for Democracy— 
one lives in Nebraska and the other in Wisconsin. 
Under their leadership we have changed the ideal of 
the West, but it is into the midnight darkness of the 
East that the rays of Democracy finds the darkest 
cloud; and no cloud is darker, no damp more pene- 
trating, than the paper over which your name appears 
from week to week. We are living in a fond hope 
that some day the dawn of the better day may 
brighten your pages. I am, sir, 
CHARLES R. ADAIR. 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS 
Wasuincton, D. C, September 4, 1909. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—ln your editorial column you have a_ para- 
graph entitled “ Will this Become a Catholic Country?” 
Then you give the census statistics, Bulletin 103, 
concerning the growth of religious denominations, and 
emphasize that of Roman Catholicism. Your editorial 
is unintentionally misleading and deceptive. 

Protestants count only communicant members who 
have taken personally church vows on admission. Ro- 
man Catholics report also “ baptized infants ” in their 
enumeration of membership. If these were eliminated, 
as in Protestant organizations, either the Methodists 
or Baptists statistics will exceed those of Roman 
Catholicism. Romanists gain almost exclusively by 
immigration. Protestants gain little or nothing from 
this source. I am, sir, 

JAMES E. JONEs. 


THE BREAD AND THE STONE 
Norwa Lk, Conn., September 13, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Apropos of the correspondence of “ Agnostic ” 
and Donald Ross, and the point of knowledge to which 
these inquiring souls have been directed by your corre- 
spondent, William Shaw, may I venture an_observa- 
tion? 

The parson at the cross-roads has a ready reply 
to the queries of an Ingersoll or a Mangasarian; he 
has a smile of pity for the philosophy of an Arnold, 
or the research of a Darwin. To him his dogma is 
all-sufficient; and when the last question in the box 
has been answered with the aid of a Biblical applica- 
tion, the theologian cannot understand the case of the 
man who, in the face of his reasoning, departs with 
the yearning in his soul unsatisfied. The beggar asks 
for bread and receives a stone. 

I an, sir, 
ALEXANDER Ross MaAcMAHAN. 


THE STYMIE 


To the Hditor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—I was much interested in an article on 
“Iniquity of the Stymie,” in your issue of September 
11th. As a golfer who has had his nerves jarred by 
that wholly unnecessary feature of the game, let me 
express the hope that the United States Golf Associa- 
tion will take up this matter and put an end to the 
stymie, which is utterly opposed to the fraternal 
spirit that should attend every game. 

The points made by Mr. Hicks in his article are 
irrefutable. I am, sir, 

Pau J. ALDRICH. 


, New York, September 14, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have read the article in your issue of this 
week on “The Iniquity of the Stymie” by William 
Everett Hicks, and beg to state that I heartily concur 
in the writer’s point of view. His argument for the 
abolition of the stymie is unanswerable. It is about 
time that the United States Golf Association should 
adopt a rule barring stymies. True, the St. Andrews 
Golf Club of. Scotland permits stymies, but that is 
no reason why we should blindly follow its edicts to 
the point of absurdity. .We have gotten so far from 
imitation of our Scotch brethren as to permit practice 
swings. Why not go a step farther? If the United 
States Golf Association can set aside one St. Andrews 
rule, why not another? 

I am, sir, 
ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN. 


HAVE NOT READ THEM YET 
MeEnvbocino, CaL, August 21. 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—TI am very much pleased with the paper, all ex- 
cept some of the editorials. As a Socialist they do 
not all look.good to me. How about Mr. Roosevelt’s 
articles in the Outlook on Socialism; do you agree 
with him, and if you do not, why not? 

I am, sir, 
ALBERT Eppy. 


PROHIBITION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New York, September 25, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I want to congratulate you on your article, 
“New Hampshire’s No-License Farce.” The country 
is getting tired of prohibition laws which nobody (ex- 
cept a few uninformed) even expect to be enforced. 

Let’s have sane laws which the people will endorse 
in spirit and act, and then let’s enforce them. 

am, sir. 
HeNrY F. WESTHERMER. 
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Washington taking the oath of office at Federal Hall. The storming and recapture of Stony Point by 
The structure is a reproduction of the historic portico Wayne in July, 1779—a graphic representation 
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A group of Onondaga Indians—one of the Float showing old-time methods of punish- 
most picturesque groups in the pageant ment—the ducking-stool, stocks, pillory, etc. 
































The destruction of the statue of George III. in Bowl- A section of the huge crowd which lined the route of the pa- 
ing Green, New York, by Revolutionary patriots geant. The view is from Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue 


THE HISTORY OF NEW YORK ON WHEELS 


SOME OF THE ELABORATE FLOATS IN THE HUDSON-FULTON PAGEANT WHICH PORTRAYED SALIENT FEATURES OF THE CITY’S GROWTH 




























































The parade turning from Central Park West into One camp of Spanish war veterans carried a huge 
Fifty-ninth Street at the Columbus monument American flag sixty by two hundred feet fong 
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Admiral Seymour, R.N., Gov. Hughes, Mayor McClel- As the gray-and-white companies of the West Point cadets passed through the Court ~ 
lan, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, and Grossadmiral of Honor, marching in perfect alignment, they received an enthusiastic reception 
von Koester (left to right), reviewing the parade 


ALONG THE ROUTE OF THE MILITARY PARADE 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND SOLDIERS AND SAILORS MARCHING IN A CONTINUOUS COLUMN WAS A FEATURE OF NEW YORK’S HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION 








The companies of German sailors marched with remarkable precision 
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The sturdy sailors from the British fleet 
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At the head of our bluejackets came the men of the flagship “* Connecticut” 


THE VISITING BLUEJACKETS FROM OVERSEAS 


SOME OF THE SAILORMEN FROM THE FOREIGN WAK-SHIPS WHO MARCHED IN THE HUDSON-FULTON MILITARY PARADE 
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1e Inauguration at Harvard 


By William Bennett Munro 


BBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL was 
installed as twenty-fourth president 
of Harvard University on October 
MY Gth, the inauguration ceremonies 
KAe® being for the first time held out-of- 
§ doors on the college grounds, where 
they were attended by upwards of 
35 ten thousand graduates, delegates, 
guests, and sttidents of the uni- 
versity. The occasion was notable for the breadth of 
interest which it aroused in academic circles through- 
out the land, and by reason of the large and repre- 
sentative gathering of scholars which it brought to- 
gether. The inauguration of a president is not an 
every-day occurrence at Harvard; indeed, there were 
among the thousands of alumni who attended the in- 
duction of President Lowell very few who had been 
privileged to witness the installation of -his prede- 
cessor in office some forty years ago. 

These forty years of President Eliot’s administra- 
tion were marked by great changes in the personnel, 
in the resources, and in the organization of the in- 
stitution over which he presided. When he assumed 
direction of Harvard policy in 1869, there were 1,043 
students enrolled in all departments of the university ; 
to-day there are about five thousand. The under- 
graduates in Harvard College then numbered 529; the 
enrolment now exceeds 2,300. President ;Eliot first 
took his place at the head of a faculty which com- 
prised twenty-three members; last May he bade fare- 
well to a body which numbered nearly two hundred, 
every member of which he had himself appointed. 
The Treasurer’s Report for 1869 placed the endow- 
ment of the university at about two and one-half 
nillions of dollars; during the intervening four dec- 
ades this has inereased at least tenfold. Within the 
same interval the graduate and professional schools 
were entirely reorganized and placed upon a new 
basis; the methods of instruction were recast; the 
plant and equipment were enormously enlarged, and 
the general administration of university affairs was 
put upon a wholly new plane. With all this Presi- 
dent Eliot has modestly expressed himself as being 
* reasonably content ”’: to those who have followed the 
history of American education during the last half- 
century his work stands out as a magnificent achieve- 
ment which is bound to. form a lasting monument to 
his sagacity, patience, and loyalty. 

But President Eliot had held office so long, his 
personal influence upon the university’s policy had 
appeared to be so dominating, and his whole ad- 
ministration had been, for the most part, so pro- 
gressive and harmonious, that a great many friends 
of Harvard came naturally to look with some fore- 
bedings to the day when it should become necessary 
to cast his mantle upon some other man. He had 
created for himself a commanding position in Har- 
vard affairs, and by this very centralization of power, 
influence, and responsibility hag brought into being 
a post which it almost seemed as though none but 
himself could adequately fill. His resignation last 
autunm placed before the appointing authorities what 
seemed at the outset to be a rather difficult task. 

The selection of President Lowell was in several 
respects highly significant. It was a clear intima- 
tion that Harvard contemplated no radical break 
with her ancient traditions. It was in effect a decla- 
ration that the university proposed to continue her 
alliance with Boston and all that this Bostonian al- 
liance implies. It meant that there should be for 
the present no weakening of a bond which has united 
the two very intimately for nearly three centuries. 

But while those who know both Harvard and her 
new president feel a good deal of confidence that 
there will be no casting off the sheet-anchor and no 
departure from the main traditions of the university, 










this is not to say that one may not reasonably ex- 
pect some modifications in internal organization and 
in methods of instruction. President Lowell may be 
said to reflect the opinion of the middle-aged Har- 
vard graduates, the men whom the college turned 
out into the world during the later seventies and the 
early eighties; and it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that among these there exists a more or less 
tangible impression that Harvard College is not doing 
for her students all that she ought to do, that she 
permits complacently too much non-use of opportunity. 

















Charles Chauncy, the second President of 
Harvard College, who took office in 1654 


This does not imply, on the part of any body of Har- 
vard men, a feeling that their Alma Mater is doing 
less for her present-day students than other institu- 
tions are doing. The average Harvard graduate clings 
loyally to the belief that any normal boy can get 
more benefit from four years spent in Cambridge than 
he can acquire anywhere else in this country. And 
on this point a good many men who are not Harvard 
graduates quite agree with him. But this is not the 
point. The feeling of unrest springs from a_ weli- 
defined belief that Harvard College, as an intellectual 
centre, may be made more efficient and that. it is the 
duty of the new president to find the means of making 
her so. 

Now one of the chief handicaps under which Har- 
vard College is thought by many to be laboring arises 
as a penalty of her success. The college has waxed in 
numbers until it has reached a point where, in the 
minds of a good many people, it is too unwieldy to be 
an efficient academic unit. When twenty-three hun- 
dred young men are thrust together into one body 
the average individual loses himself, we are told, for 
he must of necessity come to know but a small num- 
ber of his fellows and he can be brought but slightly 
into contact with his instructors. Various advan- 
tages not directly. connected with instruction might 
be obtained if the large body of Harvard uncergradu- 
ates could be split up into a number of independent 


or semi-independent groups, and it is entirely probable 
that these advantages would repay the difficulty of 
such step. — 

Closely allied with the impression that there is 
not and cannot under present conditions be enough 
real camaradarie among the whole body of Harvard 
undergraduates is the belief, which the new president 
expressed in his address at the last Commencement, 
that there might be more real sympathy and co-opera- 
tion between the undergraduates and those who are in 
authority over them. President Eliot was never very 
friendly to schemes of “student government,” and 
while he was always loyal to the idea that the under- 
graduates should be given entire liberty to manage 
their own affairs in their own way, he was not as a 
rule unduly solicitous, in matters of general college 
policy, to discover what student sentiment might hap- 
pen to be. One of the passages in President Lowell’s 
Commencement address would seem to warrant the 
inference that his attitude is to be somewhat different. 

But the question which is most commonly asked in 
connection with the change in Harvard leadership is: 
What will be the attitude of the new administration 
toward the elective system? As every one knows, the 
boy who enters Harvard College has been expected to 
take his intellectual nourishment @ la carte; he is 
given an elaborate menu in the form of an “ elective 
pamphlet,” which is, by the way, a respectable volume 
of one hundred and forty-one pages, and is told to do 
his own choosing. Practically no studies are pre- 
scribed. Harvard was the first American university 
to adopt this system in its unrestricted form; her 
sister institutions have not in the main followed the 
iead, and after a score of years she remains more or 
less alone in the retention of it. The adoption of the 
clective system at Harvard has commonly been looked 
upon as one of the earmarks of President Eliot’s per- 
sonal influence in the Harvard faculty, and it is true 
that to the end of his long administration he never 
faltered in his stanch allegiance to it. Considéred as 
a system, there is no doubt that it has mueh in its 
favor, and the arguments which he put forth in its 
defence constitute the most important chapter in 
President Eliot’s volume on University Administration. 
Most of these arguments are well enough known and 
they need not be summarized here. They lose much 
of their convincing power when addressed to those who 
have had to do with the actual work of teaching under 
the elective system. Such teachers know very well 
that whereas a great many undergraduates rise man- 
fully to the responsibility placed upon them arid select 
programmes of study which are quite superior to any 
which the college authorities could reasonably expect 
to prescribe, a goodly minority of those students who 
are entrusted with the liberty of mapping out their 
own studies make a sorry mess of it. As President 
Lowell has pointed out, the system has so diversified 
the college course and has scattered the undergraduates 
into so many small groups that relative ranking in 
studies has become almost impossible. Competition 
in studies thus disappears; the student is given no 
opportunity to measure up with his fellows, and there 
is no incentive to trials of intellectual capacity. This 
is a real loss to the interests of college scholarship, 
for in every activity outside the class-room the under- 
graduate finds his chief stimulus in the chance of 
beating out some other man. 

These are only a few of the problems which the 
new administration will have to face. There are 
others connected with the requirements for admission, 
the relation of the professional schools to the college, 
and the perennial problem of keeping undergraduate 
athletic exuberance within rational bounds. But the 
university has never been in better shape to face them 
nor in a better frame of mind to proceed to their 
solution. 
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The Harvard yard, showing University Hall, in front of which President Lowell was inaugurated 
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Tater yy IE front page of one of the leading 
ar poe) New York dailies a few days ago 
WO) (Q presented one of those curious con- 
‘al \nee trasts of over-belief and unbelief 
pA) which this our age so abundantly 
4) furnishes. In one column, with a 
A\) string of sensational headings, 
¥) stands Professor J. Hyslop’s declara- 
“2 tion of faith in a series of “ spirit- 
messages ” purporting to come from all that is not 
mortal of the late lamented Richard Hodgson, formerly 
a ghost-hunter, now a ghost; with a well-considered 
endorsement from that eminent philosopher and psy- 
chologist, Prof. William James, of Harvard. Professor 
James most wisely adds: “If asked whether the will 
to communicate be Hodgson’s or be some mere spirit- 
counterfeit of Hodgson, I remain uncertain and await 
more facts, facts which may not point clearly to a 
conclusion for fifty or a hundred years.” 

In the next column but one, there is the story, like- 
wise with a series of sensational headings, of three 
graduates of the Union Theological Seminary, who 
recently raised a storm in the Presbytery by declining 
to subscribe to a number of things, long accounted 
articles of faith. Among other things, we are told 
that they “rejected the story of Adam and Eve and 
the apple.” 

By a pretty coincidence, it happened that, just 
about the time this storm arose in the Presbytery, 
I had been reading about “ the story of Adam and Eve 
and the apple,” and had been trying to discover in what 
light this story, so dramatic and vivid, was considered 
by the wiser Jews of nineteen hundred years ago; by 
such men, for example, as the temperate and tolerant 
doctor, Gamaliel, and his fiery and often intolerant 
pupil, the apostle Paul. And by good fortune I had 
come across the treatises of Philo, the sage of Alexan- 
dria, one of the greatest and most luminous spirits 
the Jewish race ever produced, and one who profoundly 
affected not only the orthodox Jewish thought of his 
time, but also the thought and expression of the 
writers of the New Testament. For example, it is 
admitted on all hands, by sceptics and apologists alike, 
that from. the wise Philo are adopted the words which 
open the Fourth Gospel, “In the beginning was the 
Word.” The doctrine of the Word, the First-born Son 
and Mediator, is wholly and completely Philo’s, and 
is fully and beautifully set forth in his earliest trea- 
tises, which were written, it would seem, some eight 
or ten years before John the Baptist began to ery in 
the wilderness: “‘ Repent! Repent!” 

Philo of Alexandria represents what was the 
strongest and most luminous stream of thought in 
Judaism, just at the beginning of our era, a stream 
which we do not sufficiently realize, and by failing 
to realize which we become greatly confused about 
many weighty matters. We are accustomed to think 
that the belief of the bulk of the Jews, and of the most 
enlightened Jews at the beginning of our era, was 
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Refusing to believe in Adam and Eve and the apple 
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exactly that of the Old Testament, whether it be the 
rather crude materialism and idolatrous tendencies of 
the period of the kings, or the emotional fervor of the 
prophets, which poured forth as a protest against that 
materialism and idolatry. But in reality a profound 
change had come, chiefly through the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, 
and the finer conquests 
of the Greek spirit, 
which followed Alexan- 
der’s victorious stand- 
ards. The sweetness 
and light of Greek cul- 
ture immediately at- 
tracted and inspired the 
best spirits among the 
Jews, and we find men 
like Philo the philoso- 
pher of Alexandria, and 
Flavius Josephus the 
warrior and _ historian 
of Jerusalem, quoting 
Homer and Hosea on 
the’ same page, with 
equal enthusiasm. In- 
deed, one. of Philo’s, 
great arguments for 
monotheism is the Ho- 
meric verse (Iliad ii, 
294): 

“A multitude of 
kings is never good.” 

Under the influence 
of this benign and 
illumining spirit, the 
Jews wrote in Greek 
certain admirable trea- 
tises, which we, unfor- 
tunately, never read, 
simply because they are 
included among _ the 
Apocrypha, and not in 
the Canon; books like 
the Wisdom of Jesus the 
son of Sirach, and the 
treatise called Ecclesi- 
asticus, while the books 
of the Maccabees begin 
with Alexander’s con- 
quest of the Jews, and 
the national revival 
that followed it, lead- 
ing up to the exaltation 


of the great imperialist Not 


family of the Herods, 
whose members appear 
so plentifully in the 
New Testament. 

But by far the finest monument to the operation of 
the Greek spirit on Judaism is the wonderful series 
of treatises in which Philo puts forth his view of the 
world and life. Philo was saturated with Platonism, 
and with the views of the more philosophical Stoies, 
whose asceticism is so like that of the early Church. 
Philo was inspired by Plato’s view that this visible 
universe, of hills and sea and sky, is but the outer 
presentment and veil of another and finer universe, 
invisible to the outer eyes, but visible to the eyes of 
the mind; an idea almost exactly equivalent to that 
of our latter-day science, which divines the invisible 
ether as the dwelling-place of all forces, and the birth- 
place of matter and all material things. Come forth 
from the ether, all things may one day return to the 
ether, says our science of to-day, and Plato’s idea was 
almost identical with this. 

So that for Plato, and for Philo his ardent disciple, 
there was first an invisible universe, immortal, incor- 
ruptible, to be perceived not by the outer senses, but 
by the intellect, which is, indeed, an inhabitant of that 
imperishable invisible world; after the model of the 
invisible world the visible world was made the cor- 


' ruptible in the model of the incorruptible. Philo was 


so imbued with this idea that things visible are but 
the outer husk and shell of things invisible, that he 
took such outward things as histories,. narratives, nay, 
the very doings of prophets and kings, as themselves 
symbols, allegories, figures of finer, impalpable reali- 
ties. Therefore Philo bent his whole energies, the 
powers’ of a: fine intellect and a soaring spirit, to the 
interpreting of the Old ‘Testament allegories, in the 
spirit of Plato’s philosophy: dissolving, as. it were, 
the solid realism of the Old Testament. stories, and 
setting them afloat in the sea of imagination and pure 
thought... : 

Which brings-us-to our friends Adam and Eve and 
the apple, for refusing. to. believe in whom, te three 
graduates: of the: Union Theological Seminary were. so 
sharply ‘censured by- certain -members of. the Presby- 
tery. For the good and pious Philo saw in Adam and 
Eve also an allegory, and his interpretation is.so. valu- 
able that I venture to quote it word for word: 

It is said, says Philo, that the old poisonous and 
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earth-born reptile, the serpent, uttered the voice of a 
man. And he on one occasion, coming to the wife ot 
the first created man, reproached her with her slow- 
ness and her excessive prudence, because she delayed 
and hesitated to gather the fruit which was completely 
beautiful to look at, and exceedingly sweet to enjoy, 
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to have dominion over man 


and was, moreover, most useful as being a means by 
which men might be able to distinguish between good 
and evil. And she, without any inquiry, prompted 
by an unstable and rash mind, acquiesced in his ad- 
vice, and ate of the fruit, and gave a portion to her 
husband. And this conduct suddenly changed both 
of them from innocence and simplicity of character to 
all kinds of wickedness; at which tne Father of all 
was indignant. For their actions deserved his anger, 
inasmuch as they, passing by the tree of eternal life, 
the tree which might have endowed them with per- 
fection of virtue, and by means of which they might 
have enjoyed a long and happy life, preferred a brief 
and mortal (I will not call it life, but) time full of 
unhappiness; and, accordingly, he appointed them 
such punishment as was befitting. And these things 
are not, concludes good Philo, mere fabulous inven- 
tions, but are rather types shadowing forth some 
allegorical truth, according to some mystical explana- 
tion. 

Philo goes on to give what he holds to be the 
mystical explanation of the tale. Adam, he says, is 
the mind, that which gives all things their names; 
and therefore Adam is depicted as giving names to the 
animals. Eve, the later created and derivative nature, 
is the group of sense perceptions, sight, hearing, and 
the rest, which depend on the mind, and without the 
mind could not have their operation. And the serpent 
is the symbol of pleasure, which tempts the mind 
through the senses, as, for example, through “ the 
labors of pastry-cooks and tavern-keepers,” as Philo 
says; and “immoderate indulgence in eating is natu- 
rally a poisonous and deadly habit, inasmuch as what 
is so devoured is not capable of digestion, in conse- 
quence of the additional food which is heaped in on 
the top of it, and arrives before what was previously 
eaten is converted into juice.” And so with the other 
senses. Therefore does pleasure, acting through the 
senses, bring the mind to misery. Such, then, is the 
mystical.meaning of Adam and Eve, according to this 
wisest Jew and champion of Judaism. 

Philo also points out, what is so often overlooked, 


.that in the first two chapters of Genesis there are 


two quite separate and distinct accounts of the crea- 
















tion of man. And Philo declares that there is no con- 
fusion at all in this, nor any error. For the two ac- 
counts refer to two quite different things. The first 
creation, in the first chapter, in the general enumera- 
tion of the days, is the creation of the invisible man, 
the idea of man, the spirit, which is made in the divine 
image. The second creation, in the story of Adam and 
ive, refers to the formation of the natural man, the 
perishable body, out of the red clay, the dust of the 
earth. So that, according to Philo, there is a question 
of two men, in these creation stories: the first man, 
immortal and invisible, made in the divine image; 
and the second man, mortal and visible, the fleshly 
tabernacle of the immortal man. And our salvation, 
according to Philo, consists in our turning from the 
fleshly man to the divine man, from the earthly to 
the heavenly, from the perishable and mortal to the 
imperishable and immortal. Thereby we put off this 
body of death, and put on the life of the spirit. 

There, in brief, is the fine and noble world-concept 
of this Jewish Platonist, who was in every sense a 
man of science, an astronomer, a geometrician, with 
some knowledge even of electricity and magnetism, 
this ardent admirer of Moses and Homer, 

Philo wrote these earlier treatises, it seems certain, 
some ten years or so before the preaching of John the 
Baptist. And his views seem to have spread rapidly 
among the Jews, not only in Alexandria, but also in 
Jerusalem, and in northern Tarsus, where philosophy 
was followed as ardently as in Alexandria—nay, as 
eagerly as in Athens itself. And I venture to think 
that, for the better educated Jews of New Testament 
times, Adam and Eve were just what Philo calls them, 
symbols and figures and allegories, hardly to be taken 
literally, yet yielding a rich mystical meaning, and 
of the highest value for edification. 

I think if one comes to count up, one will be aston- 
ished to find on how few oceasions Adam, later des- 
tined to become a pillar of the Church, appears in 
the New Testament. in the four Gospels, he is only 
mentioned once, in the genealogy in St. Luke, and the 
connection of this genealogy with the text is somewhat 
loose and unessential. Indeed, one may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that there is practically no at- 
tempt in the Gospels to connect the idea of sin and 
iniquity with the fall of Adam; just as there is no 
such idea in the later books of the Old Testament, 
taken as a whole. Original sin, in our modern sense, 
is not an Old Testament doctrine. The Jewish idea of 
sin was violation of the Mosaic ritual; and, in a cer- 
tain sense, sin was the creation of that ritual; for 
where there is no law. there can be no transgression. 

Our popular connection of sin with the fall of Adam 
does not come from the Gospels at all, for the very 
good reason that it is nowhere to be found in the 
Gospels. It comes from a very famous chapter in 
Paul’s Jetter to the Jewish converts in Rome, written 
in the fair, wicked city of Ephesus, about the year 59, 
when Paul was contemplating a journey westward, to 
Spain and Italy. 

In what we call the fifth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, though of course Paul himself never 
thought of his letter as consisting of chapters and 
verses, is the passage which is the backbone of popular 
theology; where Paul says that through one man sin 
entered into the world, and death through sin; death 
reigned, he says, from Adam to Moses, even over them 
that had not sinned after the likeness of Adam’s trans- 
gression “ who is a figure of him that was to come.” 

Again, in the magnificent passage which we use in 
the burial service, Paul writes that “as in the Adam 
all die, so also in the Christ shall all be made alive 

. the first Adam Weeame a living soul, the last Adam 
a life-giving spirit.” Paul here speaks of the mortal 
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man. made of the dust 
of the earth, and. the 
immortal, spiritual 
man; he says _ that, 
made first in the like- 
ness of the man of 
dust, we are to be con- 
formed to the likeness 
of the man of spirit, 
the immortal; exactly 
the meaning which the 
mystical and allegoriz- 
ing Philo derived from 
this same story of 
Adam. 

Paul once again, and 
only once, speaks of 
Adam, this time also 
bringing in Mother 
Eve. But he does so, 
only because he wishes 
to enforce his Oriental 
doctrine of woman’s 
essential inferiority: 
Let a woman, he says, 
“learn in quietness 
with all subjection. 
But I permit not a 
woman to teach, nor to 
have dominion over a 
man, but to be in 
quietness. For Adam 
was first formed, then 
Eve; and Adam was 
not beguiled, but the 
woman, being beguiled, 
hath fallen into trans- 
gression; but she shall 
be saved through the 
bearing of children, if 
they continue in faith 
and love and sanctifi- 
cation with sobriety.” 
There is but one other 
mention of Adam in 
the New Testament, in 
the Epistle of Jude, 
where he speaks of 
Enoch as being “the 
seventh from Adam.” But he is ascribing to that 
early patriarch, who, according to the chronology of 
Archbishop Ussher, was translated in the year 3017 
B.C., a book which was really written, it appears, only 
a few years before the birth of Julius Cesar; there- 
fore we shall do well not to lay too great stress on the 
testimony of Jude. 

So that in reality the Adam of our popular theology, 
who is, as we have said with no wish to be irreverent, a 
pillar of the Church, is the creation of the three pas- 
sages from the letters of Paul, which we have just 
quoted. In the third and last passage, Paul uses Eve 
as a synonym of womankind: so that it is quite evi- 
dent that he is writing allegorically. In the second 
passage, he repeats precisely the doctrine of Philo as 
to the two men—the immortal and invisible, and the 
mortal and visible; so that our allegorizing use of 
the phrase “the old Adam” is precisely in harmony 
with Paul’s thought, and with Philo’s. Adam is not, 
for Paul, a man created 4004 B.c., but the sensual, 
earthly nature, which he elsewhere vigorously calls 
“the corpse.” So we come to the first quotation; and 
here Paul openly affirms that he is allegorizing, for he 
says that Adam is “a figure of him who was to 
come *’; Adam is a symbol, an allegory, for Paul as for 





The symbol of pleasure, which tempts the mind through the senses 


Philo; and Paul says so, in so many words, just as 
hie elsewhere says that Sarah and Hagar are an alle- 
gory, of the captive Jerusalem on earth, and the new 
Jerusalem, the ideal city in the heavens. 

The association of the idea of sin with the fall of 
Adam is, therefore, entirely absent from the four 
Gospels, and from the teaching there contained, which 
simply accepts the fact of sin, of passion, of sensuality, 
but does not theorize about their origin or first cause; 
it is equally not the true thought. of St. Paul, who is 
using Adam and Eve as a symbol, just as Philo does; 
it is the creation of the later Roman doctors, whose 
minds were saturated with legal formulas, contracts, 
fines. liabilities, and so forth, and who imported these 
lega! ideas into their theology. 

Therefore it comes, quite erroneously, as I venture 
to think, that the spiritual teaching of the Gospels, 
and the fine moral force and thought of Paul, are 
weighted down with the burden of a belief in a literal 
Adam, created in 4004 B.c.; an idea, as I think, 
not accepted by the best Jewish thought of nineteen 
hundred years ago, an idea expressly discarded by 


‘the man who set the tone of Jewish thought, and at 


the same time contributed so largely to Christian 
theology—Philo, the Platonist Jew of Alexandria. 
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IRGINIA’S two contributions to the Statuary Hall 
of the National Capitol have recently been set 
up. One is a statue of Washington; the other 
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The new statue of Washington, which has just 
been placed in the southern end of Statuary Hall 


al WLee’s Statue 


im 
that of General Robert E. Lee, the first Confederate 
leader to be accorded the recognition of being ranked 
among the nation’s heroes. 

It is significant that the installation of the statue 
of Lee, clad in the uniform of a general in the Army 
of the Rebellion, should be effected without a single 
note of protest from any quarter. But this condition 
has not always existed. One has only to refer to the 
Congressional Records of the Fifty-seventh Congress, 
second session, and it will be seen that several resolu- 
tions were introduced against placing a statue of 
General Lee in Statuary Hall, or the National Capitol. 
Congressman John F. Lacey, of Iowa, introduced a 
resolution offered by the Phil Kearny Post, Grand 
Army of.the Republic, “ against placing the statue of 
General Robert E. Lee, of the Confederate Army, in the 
Statuary Hall of the United States Capitol.” The 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Library. 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, intro- 
duced a similar resolution offered by General Lander 
Post, No. 5, Grand Army of the Republic. This was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. Congressman Ernest F. Acheson, of Penn- 
sylvania, introduced a resolution offered by Post No. 
59, Grand Army of the Republic, “ protesting against 
the erection of a statue of General Robert E. Lee in the 
Capitol or any other building in the city of Washing- 
ton.” <A similar resolution was introduced by Con- 
gressman Mercer, of Nebraska, offered by U. S. Grant 
Post, No. 110, Grand Army of the Republic. Both 
of these resolutions were referred to the Committee on 
Library. 

During the second session of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress a bill was introduced by Congressman Edward 
W. Pou, of North Carolina, “to provide for the erec- 
tion of a bronze equestrian statue to the memory of 
the late Robert E. Lee, in Washington, D. C. During 
the first session of the Sixtieth Congress a bill was 
offered by Congressman Scott Ferris, of Oklahoma, “ to 
provide for the erection of a monument to Robert E. 
Lee in the National Capitol at Washington.” Both of 
these bills were referred to the Committee on Library. 

The statue is the work of Edward G. Valentine, a 
Virginian, whose earlier work—the marble recumbent 
statue of the same subject—surmounts the sarcophagus 
of the General in the ivy-covered chapel of the Wash- 
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the Capitol 
ington and Lee University at Lexington, Virginia, 


where after the war General Lee served as president 
up to the time of his death in 1870. 

















The statue of General Robert E. Lee, recently 
placed in Statuary Hall without a word of protest 
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THE VULNERABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES TO ARMED INVASION 


By Gen. Homer lea 





THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF GRAPHIC AND CONVINCING ARTICLES DEALING WITH 
THE MILITARY OCCUPATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST BY THE FORCES OF JAPAN 


MOON the United States there is no 
x nucleus upon which, in the time of 
war, a system of military transports 
can be created in the Pacific or At- 
> lantic. At the present time so de- 
void is this Republic of trans- 
oceanic shipping that ninety-one per 
cent. of the entire American trade 
is carried on foreign vessels. 

The strategic harbors in the Alaskan Peninsula, 
commanding the North Pacific; and Samoa, capable of 
controlling the southern portion of the ocean, are equi- 
distant from Japan and San Francisco. Undefended, 
they necessitate neither naval nor military effort to 
secure them, for they belong to the nation that con- 
trols the ocean at large. But midway 
between these, likewise undefended, 





In the third political decade, 1900-1908, there oc- 
curred: 

(1) Japan’s victory over Russia; the elimination of 
that nation in the Pacific, and Japan’s increased de- 
velopment as a Pacific power. ° 

(2) The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and Japan’s ad- 
vent as a world power. 

(3) Unprecedented deyelopment of the Japanese 
army and navy. 

Simultaneous with these events, Japanese immigra- 
tion into the Hawaiian Islands, from 1900 to 1908, 
has been 65,708. The departures during this period 
were 42,313. The military unfit have in this manner been 
supplanted by the veterans of a great war, and the 
military occupation of Hawaii tentatively accomplished. 


den mines; no abysses nor labyrinths; only a solitary 
division of troops must be overcome on these unde- 
fended islands. 

The conquest of these islands by Japan will be less 
of a military undertaking than was the seizure of 
Cuba by the United States; for while Santiago de 
Cuba did not fall until nearly three months . after 
the declaration of war, Manila will be forced to sur- 
render in less than three weeks. Otherwise the occu- 
pation of Cuba portrays with reasonable exactitude 
the manner in which the Philippines wiil be taken 
over by Japan. 

No naval force, wnless equal in combative ability 
to the entire Japanese Navy, and based on the Philip- 
pines at the beginning of hostilities, could have any 

appreciable effect on the invasion of 
these islands. With the American 





are the Hawaiian Islands, the portal r 


through which Japan expects to gain 
the grail of her Genro (the Elder 
Statesmen). For two decades has she a” 
planned and warred toward this end. 
There has been no hesitancy nor 
doubt nor delay. Without hurry, ° 
calmly, with the inexorable certitude 
of a glacier, Japan has moved toward 
this predetermined point. At the con- 
clusion of the Russian War her plans gq 
for taking possession of these islands 
assumed a positive phase. 

If this Republic had created at any 
time a great naval and military base 3 
in Hawaii, Japan’s opportunity of ] 
seizing the islands would have Been 
lessened if not prohibited; and so long 
as these islands formed an invulner- 
able American base, the mainland of 
the Republic would be removed from 
the sphere of military enterprise. 
While the establishment of American 
naval and military power in the Pa- 
cific or Hawaii has not been at- Q 
tempted, yet Japan has prepared for 
this eventuality in so effective a man- 
ner that, notwithstanding what the 
naval forees of the United States may 
be in the future, these islands can be 
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Navy no larger than at present, and 
the Philippines devoid of naval bases, 
this manner and degree of defence is 
recognized as impossible. Should 
there be a division of the American 
Navy the fate of the war-ships in 
Philippine waters would be but a 
repetition of Cervera’s disaster, un- 
less the land forces on Luzon were 
| sufficient to prevent Manila from 
| sharing the fate of Santiago de Cuba. 
| Harbor defences in the _ Philip- 
pines, unless they form the base of a 
fleet strong enough to prevent the 
transportation of the enemy’s troops, 
16 or are in turn defended by mobile 
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seized from within and converted into 15 
a Japanese naval and military base so 
quickly that they will be impregnable 
to the power of this Republic, regard- 
less of what it may be on the main- 
land. 

The tenure of any territory is de- 
termined primarily by military su- 
premacy. Only when the attacking 
forces exceed on land those of the de- 
fence, or when a naval blockade as- 
sumes the character of a siege, does 
this tenure become insecure. If the 
military occupation of the Hawaiian 
Islands is in sufficient force, whether 
by the United States or Japan, they 
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coyld not be gained or regained by 
naval attack. The control of these 
islands is a military and not a naval 
problem. 

Japanese immigration into Hawaii 
has been political rather than econom- 
ic, and is divided into three dis- 
tinct political decades, as determined 
by two factors: 


(1) American Pacific Expansion: 
(a) The establishment of the 
Hawaiian Republic. 
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armies of sufficient strength to pre- 
vent their investment, will prove of 
no more defensive value than Morro 
Castle in the defence of Cuba. Port 
Arthur has again demonstrated the 
vulnerability of permanent jortifica- 
tions and the old fallacy of their 
making. These stone castles of na- 
tions are but the dream castles of 
their vanity. Chimeras alone stand 
guard upon their bastions, simulacra 
alone throng their casements. 

The fortification of Manila or 
Subig Ray, or any other port, will 
not prevent nor retard the seizure of 
the islands by Japan, if other ele- 
ments necessary to their defence are 
wanting. As the conquest of Cuba 
was accomplished by landing forces 
distant from any fortified port, so 
will the Philippines fall. Lingayan 
Gulf on the north coast of Luzon, or 
Polillo Bight on the east coast, will 
form the Guantanamo Bays of the 
Japanese. 

The conquest of the Philippines is 
no complex military problem, but is, 
on the other hand, so simple and 
direct that a few words will make it 
apparent. The American forces de- 
fending these islands do not exceed 
fourteen thousand, plus five thousand 
native troops, all of whom are based 
on Manila. Japan, by landing simul- 
taneously one column of twenty 
thousand men at Dagupan and an- 
ether column of the same size at Po- 
lillo Bight, would, strategically, ren- 
der the American position untenable. 
These points of debarkation are al- 
most equidistant from Manila, and 
are connected with it by military 
roads, while a railroad also connects 
Dagupan with the capital. 
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(b) The annexation of Ha- Longitude 120°East from Greenwich 20 40 60 80 1 
waii. yy es 

(c) The conquest of the, we eee Bs 4 : 
Philippines. Map — _— Japan’s yee — —_— 

in their vitably successful attack on i 
(2) Japanese Political Develop- 3 

ment: 

(a) Protest of Japan against annexation of In these islands at the present time the number of 
Hawaii. Japanese who have completed their active term of 


(b) Japanese victory over China. 
(c) Japanese victory over Russia. 
(d) Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 


In the first political decade, 1884-1896, there oc- 
curred: 

(1) The overthrow of the Hawaiian Monarchy and 
the establishment of an American Republic. 

(2) Japan’s protest against annexation. 

(3) Japan’s victory over China; the elimination of 
that nation from the Pacific, and the beginning of 
Japan’s political development as a Pacific power. 

Simultaneous with these events the Japanese popu- 
lation in Hawaii increased from 116 in 1884 to 22,329 
in 1896. 

In the second political decade, 1896-1900, there oc- 
curred: 

(1) The annexation of Hawaii. 

(2) The conquest of the Philippines. 

(3) The development of the Japanese army and 
navy. 

Simultaneous with these events the Japanese popu- 
lation increased from 22,329 in 1896 to 61,115 in 
1900, the total population of the Hawaiian Islands 
in the latter year being 154,001. 


service in the Imperial armies, a part of whom are 
veterans of the Russian War, exceeds the entire 
standing army of the United States. Within twenty- 
four hours after a declaration of war the solitary 
American battalion that stands guard over these 
islands—12 * officers and 209 men—will’ disappear. 
As Hawaiian sovereignty passed forever in a single 
day, so shall this Republic be put aside in the same 
manner and in no longer period of time. 

The seizure of the Philippines constitutes an entirely 
different problem from that of Hawaii, and belongs 
to the sphere of military operations. In a military 
sense, the Philippines are closer to Japan than were 
the shores of Manchuria in the Russian War. There 
are no Port Arthurs, with guarded fleets to threaten 
the transportation of her troops; no armies of a 
quarter of a million men to oppose their landing; no 
rigorous winters; no tempestuous waters, such as 
swirl and break over the Yellow Sea; no storm-girded 
shores. over whose billows and in the teeth of ice- 
laden gales landings must be made by lighters; no 
Liao-Yangs nor Mukdens with five hundred thousand 
men to drive back; no wide plains to cross in parched 
heat or blizzards; no half-frozen rivers to swim; no 
mountainsides to clamber up, honeycombed with hid- 
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' The impossibility of defending Ma- 
nila with the foree now stationed on 
the islands is seen in the strategic ad- 
vantages inherent in Japan’s conver- 
gent attack. These two columns, 
more than double the strength of the 

American force, converge on Manila at right angles. 

Advancing at equai speed, they remain at all times 

equidistant from the American position. Should the 

American force advance to meet either column, the un- 

attacked column, being as close to Manila as the 

American force, could throw itself in between. The 

Americans, separated from their base by an army 

equal their strength, and facing a second army also 

as large, would be in a position wherein their capitu- 
lation could alone prevent their complete destruction. 

If the American forces, on the other hand, should 
remain behind their lines at Manila, they would, in 
two weeks after the declaration of war, be surrounded 
by overwhelming armies. 

With the occupation of the Philippines by Japan, 
one-fourth of the American Army, which means one- 
fourth of the trained military men of the Republic, 
would be eliminated from any further participation 
in the war; while not again could an American fleet 
enter the Asiatic seas during this conflict. 

If the American forces should be increased prior 
to the war, and no other military efforts made toward 
a general defence of the Philippines, it would only 
result in increasing proportionately the size of the 
enemy’s advancing columns. The military and 
strategic conditions would not be altered, nor the 
inevitable end retarded. 
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n Explorer’s Stone 





Record 


which Antedates Columbus 


A TRAGIC INSCRIPTION UNEARTHED IN MINNESOTA, RECORD- 
ING THE FATE OF A BAND OF SCANDINAVIAN ADVENTURERS 





SS GSHE common understanding of the 
at Qtw75)} Norse discovery of America, even 

ny J , among intelligent people, is that Leif 
ease 








( x Erikson about the year 1000 by 
r NT Xo chance visited this continent, but 
Hi Nee) ‘that no further attempts were made 
CSTE to find it and that its existence soon 
ASA Was forgotten. This is far from 





correct. There are in existence more 
than twenty documents, written in Rome, Germany, 
Norway, and Iceland between the years 1075 and 1387, 
which show that America’s existence was not for- 
gotten and that several new attempts, more or less 
successful, were made to visit it. And now comes the 
discovery of a stone inscribed with Norse runes which 
tells the amazing story of thirty Scandinavians having 
penetrated to the central part of present Minnesota 
in the year 1362. 

This remarkable stone was discovered by accident 
about four miles northeast of Kensington, Minnesota. 
It is a prairie country, but here and there are eleva- 
tions or islands surrounded by marshes whose timber 
has escaped the ravages of the annual prairie fires. 
Upon one of the largest of these swamp elevations, 
heavily covered with timber, three men were engaged 
in “grubbing out” the trees preparatory to making 
tillable land, when this stone was encountered wedged 
in between the two largest roots of a large asp. 

At the time of its discovery the inscription created 
some little excitement. No one at the time was, how- 
ever, able to read the entire inscription, and especially 
were the numerals baffling. No such characters had 
ever before been found on any stone, and much interest 
was aroused. Without knowing what date the stone 
claimed, it was assumed that if genuine it must belong 
to the viking period when Leif Erikson and others 
were known to have visited America. The language 
of the inscription was, however, plainly not of the 
eleventh century, and with this superficial inquiry the 
stone was rejected as a forgery. Disappointed in his 
discover¥, the owner flung the stone down before his 
granary as a fitting door-step, and there it igno- 
miniously rested for many years, esteemed only as an 
excellent makeshift whereon to rivet harness straps 
and straighten nails. - 

The writer at the time had no faith in the alleged 
rune-stone; but having made a study of runes for 
many years, he in the course of time found oppor- 
tunity to visit the place of discovery, hoping, if pos- 
sible, to meet the man who had such erudite pre- 
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A transcript of the Middle-Norse inscrip- 
tion and its rendering in English characters 





By H. R. Halland 


tensions as vainly to expect to forge such an exceed- 
ingly abstruse matter as a runic document. Inquiry 
elicited many salient features not previously -com- 
municated to the public. Among others the language 
of the inscription was found to be in perfect harmony 
with its date, 1362. After having made a minute 
study of the inscription for more than a year, he is 


Douglas County, in which the stone was found, did 
not begin to be settled until about ten years later. 
Since the stone was not chiselled or placed. there 
since_that part-of the State was settled, there remain 
only two inferences—either that some scholar fifty 
years ago or more penetrated to this wilderness many 
days’ journey beyond the cabin of the farthest pioneer 
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A side view of the ancient inscribed stone dug up at Kensington, Minnesota 


now convinced that this is a genuine rune-stone of the 
fourteenth century. 

The stone is a trap-rock, like many others found 
in the same locality. brought down in the glacial 
period. It is about thirty inches long, sixteen inches 
wide, and seven inches thick. 
pounds. The inscription is quite long, containing sixty- 
two words. It is very neatly inscribed on three-fifths 
of the length of the stone on two sides. The other two- 
fifths evidently was intended to be placed in the 
ground. Translated it reads as follows: 


“ Kight Goths (Swedes) and twenty-two Norwegians 
upon journey of discovery from Vinland (Nova Scotia) 
westward. We had camp by two rocks (in the water) 
one day’s journey north from this stone. We were 
out fishing one day. When we returned home we 
found ten men red with blood and dead. AVM (Ave 
Maria), save us from evil! 

“ (We) have ten men by the sea to look after our 
vessel forty-one (?) days’ journey from this island. 
Year 1362.” ; 


It would not have been insurmountable for an ex- 
pert runologist to forge a runic inscription purport- 
ing to date from the eleventh or twelfth century, as 
runic inscriptions from that period are very common 
and the language of that time is also well known. 
But this is not the case with the fourteenth century, 
as this is almost devoid both of runic inscriptions and 
literary remains. No more difficult date could beX 
found of which to reproduce a runic document than 
1362. Yet a critical investigation reveals perfect_har-¥ 
mony between this inscription and the runic and lit- 
erary fragments of that time. The most important 
of these have only recently, since the discovery of this 
stone, been published.* 

The stone was found wedged in between the roots 
of a tree in such a position as to exclude the possi- 
bility of its being “planted” there. One of the 
roots had penetrated almost perpendicularly down- 
ward along the side of the stone and was flat on the 
side where it came in contact with it, while the other 
root had followed an almost horizontal course across 
the flat side of the stone until it reached its farther 
edge. Here it had made an abrupt turn downward 
along the farther side of the stone. This, too, was 
flat on the inside, showing that the stone must have 
been there before the tree, seeing that its roots had fol- 
lowed its damp surface and had had no chance to ex- 
pand on the side toward the stone. 

The tree which grew above the stone was nine orX 
ten inches in diameter. In the opinion of “many 
expert woodsmen, it could not have been less than 
forty years old, growing, as it did, in a dense, 
shaded forest. Forty years anterior to the discovery 
brings us back to 1858, when scarcely a single frontiers- 
man had settled within one hundred miles of the place 
and the nearest railroad was four hundred miles away. 

* This is Mariaklagen, the only runic inscription of Sweden in 


the fourteenth century. Now published on frontispage of I/lus- 
treret Svinsk Literaturhistorie, Stockholm, 1902. 
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It weighs about 230 X tion. 


and there chiselled the stone, which is almost incon- 
ceivable, or else that it is what it claims to be: a 
record of an exploring party of 1362. 

This terse message of 550 years ago, carved im 
stone, is so plain that it scarcely needs an explana- 
According to it, these thirty Scandinavians de- 
termine to explore this great continent which their 
countrymen had known slightly for more than three 
hundred years. They start out westward from Nova 
Scotia—or Vinland as it was then called. They pre- 
sumably sail up the St. Lawrence gulf and river to the 
first rapids. Here they leave their vessel with ten 
men in charge, while the major party push up along 
the Great Lakes. Finally they reach the interior of 
Minnesota two hundred miles from Lake Superior, 
far up among the head waters of the Mississippi. 
Here some of the party go fishing one day, leaving ten 
men in camp. Suddenly these are attacked by a 
ferocious band of savages, a desperate hand-to-hand 
struggle on the shores ensues, and the whites are over 
come one by one. When the fishing party return, 
they discover, to their horror, the mutilated bodies of 
their comrades now stiffened in death. Breathing a 
fervent prayer to the Virgin Mary to save them from 
this unknown enemy and throwing a rough burial 
mound over their friends, they hastily leave the sad 
spot. They take refuge upon an island in a lake a 
day’s journey away. Here they find this stone, suited 
by nature for an inscription, and amid the ominous 
silence of a savage wilderness they carve their tragic 
atory upon it. 

One of the most interesting things about the Ken- 


sington stone is its date, 1362, showing that Norse 


intercourse with America was maintained up to within 
130 years of Columbus’s discovery. If this stone had 
been found twenty-five years ago, this expedition it 
tells about would have been looked upon as an isolated 
historical fact. But in 1887 Prof. Gustav Storm, in 
his researches of Icelandic literature, brought out the 
interesting fact that eighteen Norsemen of Green- 
land who had spent some time in Markland (i. e., New- 
foundland) were shipwrecked upon the shores of Ice- 
land in the year 1347. He further shows that these 
men spent several subsequent years in Norway. These 
men must have seen many in Norway and told of 
the strange new land in the west, with its rich fisheries, 


its choice timber, and its luscious wild grapes. Here 
is a historical reqgon for this expedition of 1362. 
Somewhere in Minnesota, on the banks of some 


placid lake, lies a sunken mound containing the bones 
of these ten men who were killed there almost six hun- 
dred years ago. It is to be hoped that the public 
will not forget their heroic undertaking, but will find 
their grave and place upon it a-fitting monument to 
these the first white martyrs of America. 

The statements made in this article are supported 
by affidavits which have been sworn to by Olaf Ohman 
and his son Edward Ohman, the discoverers of the 
stone. Affidavits have also been secured from a num- 
ber of residents of Kensington, Minnesota, which tend 
to substantiate them. 
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A MISSIONARY’S JOURNEYINGS IN A GASOLINE - LAUNCH 
AMONG THE RIVER VILLAGES OF THE WEST-AFRICAN GABOON 
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E was the blackest negro I had ever 
seen—this man whom I engaged as 
pilot. He seemed to radiate dark- 
ness and create a kind of twilight 
around him. I knew that he could 
not be a pure Fang, but was prob- 
ably a slave stolen from another 
tribe; for the Fang are brown, not 
black, and many of them are as light 
in color as an American mulatto. 

It was far up the Gaboon River, which empties into 
the sea exactly at the equator on the west coast of 
Africa. I was “ one of those awful missionaries,” or— 
in the perfervid eloquence of a certain critic of mis- 
sions—one of those “ religious furies who with unholy 
rage have demolished weird gods and disturbed fervent 
but unobtruding piety in the exercise of its duties.” 
I had been informed of a new Fang town, a “ bush 
town,” less than a day’s walk from the upper Gaboon, 
the people of which had come from the far interior 
and had never seen the white man. The people of the 
Gaboon, whose “* weird gods ” were stronger than those 
of the bush people, had given the latter a dishearten- 
ing reception. Lying in wait for them where they 
were making their gardens, they killed several of 
their men and stole a number of their women—all in 
the exercise of * fervent but unobtruding piety.” In 
this instance the piety of the offenders was notably 
“unobtruding,” for they hid themselves behind trees 
and logs while they fired on their defenceless neigh- 
bors. 

This branch of the upper Gaboon, called the Como, 
euts through the Sierra del Crystal Mountains. No 
eraft deeper than a canoe had ever passed the town 
where the Dorothy, a gasoline-launch, now lay at 
anchor. The course of the river through the moun- 
tains is tortuous and through deep gorges. The cur- 
rent. is exceedingly swift, and the channel, which is 
deep but narrow, is filled with projecting rocks and 
hidden snags. The water pours through these gorges 
in a succession of rapids, or waltzes down in whirling 
eddies. In contrast with the repulsive and evil-smell- 
ing mangrove swamps of the lower river, the scenery of 
the upper river is magnificent and exquisitely beauti- 
ful. 

The Dorothy was the gift of a friend of missions 
in Orange, New Jersey, a memorial to a little daugh- 
ter, Dorothy, who had died. It had a large cabin and 
was provided with every comfort, including good beds. 
After its arrival I seldom stayed in a native town 
overnight, nor slept in a native bed—a few straight 
poles laid side by side, sometimes with the additional 
luxury of a grass mat. tesides a bed of poles I 
escaped stifling heat, infinite noise, rats, roaches, 
lizards, scorpions, centipedes, ants, fleas, lice, general 
filth, and the vile odors of “weird gods.” But the 
Dorothy drew three and a half feet of water, and the 
ascent of this upper river was a precarious under- 
taking. For this reason T decided to engage a pilot 
from one of the oldest towns, some man who had 
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By Robert HH. Milligan 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 


: : — known the river for 
“hha , se years. This very 
. black man_ was 
designated as one 
who had lived in his 
canoe as much as in 
his house, fishing 
and visiting other 
towns, who had seen 
the river often at 
the lowest when hidden snags are visible, and who had 
an excellent memory. We disputed some time in re- 
gard to his pay, but he at last consented to come for 
a head of tobacco and a very large dose of salts. 

A pilot always appeals to the imagination, and 
this one was quite picturesque, being dressed in a few 
inches of calico half the size of a pocket-handkerchief, 
and a nondescript felt hat which once had been black 
and which had travelled across seas and continents, 
making long sojourns in various lands. As we as- 
cended the river ene of my crew, Ndong Koni, stood at 
the wheel, in the bow of the launch, while the pilot 
stood immediately behind him indicating with out- 
stretched arms the channel and the dangers on either 
side. I stood bending over the engine, with one hand 
on the lever and the other on the throttle, in an atti- 
tude of strained attention. Several times we touched 
hidden snags that sent a shiver through the launch and 
strangely affected my own vertebra; and once or twice 
we struck with such force as to disconnect the pro- 
peller. Suddenly the pilot began to “take on” like 
« maniac, yelling and calling to his ancestors, throw- 
ing his hat violently and pursuing it from one end 
of the cabin to the other, as if his mind had given 
way under the weight of responsibility. I left the 
engine long enough to rush forward, seize him by the 
neck, and throw him into a corner. Then the truth 
dawned upon me: he had seen a fly and was trying to 
kill it. This disposition toward the fly is an obsession 
with the native. In no other matter is he such a fool; 
nor is his attention easily diverted from any im- 
portant matter in hand. But if he were engaged in a 
life-and-death combat with an enemy a sudden oppor- 
tunity to kill a tly would prove his undoing. 

We dropped the anchor opposite a town as far up 
the river as it seemed possible for the Dorothy to 
ascend, and, leaving a man in charge, I at once set out 
to walk to the bush town, having engaged a guide who 
knew the town. As to the distance, the most definite 
information I could procure was that it was “not 
very far,” and even this opinion was not unanimous, 
for some said that it was “ very far.” The road was 
new and scarcely discernible except to the expert eye 
of the native. In places we had to cut our way 
through the tangled undergrowth. My face and hands 
were soon bleeding from the long, spiked, and almost 
leafless growths that sprawled across the path. It 
was in the wet season and we waded through mud all 
the way, sometimes only to our ankles and sometimes 
to our knees. I threw my coat to an attendant to 
carry and wore no upper garment but a woollen under- 
shirt. TI also wore khaki trousers. <A shirt I re- 
garded as ultra-fashionable for Africa, and never 
thought of wearing one. For several years, since 
leaving the forest of Kamerun, I had not been accus- 
tomed to bush-walking, and it almost exhausted me. 
Near to our destination we came to a cool, swiftly 
flowing stream with a gravel bottom. The downiest 
bed would not have been so comfortable. I threw 
myself down in it, with only my face abovewater, and 
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let the stream run over me and through my clothing 
until I was refreshed, cool, and clean. 

At last our guide told us that we were close to the 
town, but I doubted it, for I heard no noise of voices. 
But soon we saw the houses—little cabins of bamboo, 
bark, and thatch, embowered in plantain and banana 
trees—and a moment later we were in the town. I 
marvelled that in a town where no white man had 
ever been seen there was no noisy crowd to greet me, 
nor a single person. There was every evidence of life, 
but no life. The houses were in good repair, as if in- 
habited; fires were still burning in them and fresh 
food was in most of them—but not a man, woman or 
child anywhere to be seen; a deathly silence reigned. 
As we walked through the town the natives with me 
were afraid. They whispered: “Spirits!” “ Witch- 
craft!” and said no more. Jt seemed as if we were 
under some magic spell, and that one yell or audible 
word would have caused the whole scene to vanish— 
if any one had had the courage or the will to yell. Or, 
again, it seemed that the inhabitants were all there 
and glaring at us, but were rendered invisible by the 
peculiar fetish which they wear in war-times and 
which makes them invisible to an enemy. If I must 
have enemies I decidedly prefer that they be visible 
and palpable, so that if they hit I can hit back. 

We retraced our steps until we were a considerable 
distance from the town; then, silently, we again ap- 
proached it and hid it the forest near by, having an 
gnsatiable desire to solve this uncanny mystery. After 
nightfall the people returned, first the men, then the 
women and children. They brought with them two 
dead bodies, which they laid in the middle of the 
street, and, sitting around them, they wailed in an 
undertone and sang the dirge for the dead, in words of 
mingled grief and revenge. The wives of the dead men 
had thrown off the few leaves which served for cloth- 
ing, and were stark naked. The explanation of the 
deserted town which we had found was that the men 
had gone to war against the river town which had 











We came down the rapids with 
almost the speed of a locomotive 
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killed some of their people; but, being at war also 
with another town, they feared an attack during their 
absence, and therefore the women and children had 
hidden in the bush. Two of the men had been killed 
in this attack on the river town; and at great risk of 
further loss they had procured the bodies and carried 
them home. Not that they cared for the bodies of 
their dead; but, if the enemy should find the bodies 
and eat them, this would be the most powerful of all 
fetishes, making them invulnerable in regard to the 
tribe upon whom they had feasted. Cannibalism is 
thus a part of fetishism and “ fervent piety.” 

Gathered around the bodies of the dead, they held an 
inquiry as to why these men had been killed, and the 
disposition of nearly all of them was to charge their 
wives (the widows) with witchcraft. For, it was said, 
these men wore fetishes, “weird gods,” that would 
have turned the bullets of the enemy into water and 
made them harmless; but witchcraft had evidently 
broken the spell of the fetishes. And who would be 
so likely to bewitch a man, and cause his death, as 
his wives? For, who would be so likely to desire it? 
If these women had been adjudged guilty they would 
probably (according to the custom of the interior 
people, have been buried alive with the dead bodies of 
their husbands. My sudden entrance into the town 
disturbed this “exercise of fervent piety.” They 
were easily dissuaded from their purpose. 

Strange as it may seem, considering such customs 
and beliefs, these people were gentle and courteous, 
and ready to accommodate the white man at any in- 
convenience to themselves. It never occurred to me 
to be afraid of them. They supposed that I was a 
spirit, and they called me “the spirit.” Looking at 
my black shoes, one of them exclaimed, “ The spirit’s 
hands ahd face are white, but his feet are black, and 
I suppose the rest of his body is black.” Another 
said, “'The spirit has feet, but he has no toes.” An- 
other said, “ What an ugly color! but he would be 
beautiful if he were black.” 

The next day I left the town, having procured 
several fine boys for my scheol at the coast. In re- 
turn for the house that the chief had given me for the 
night, J gave him several lumps of sugar, a piece of 
calico, and a dose of salts. 

Walking again through the bush, I reached the 
Dorothy without any misadventure, and started down 
the river. But I dispensed with the pilot and de- 
pended entirely upon Ndong Koni. He was the most 
faithful, trustworthy, and devoted of all the natives 
! had known. At the wheel no white man could have 
surpassed him. A momentary glance at the surface 
of the water was sufficient to tell him what was be- 
neath. He knew exactly the allowance to make for 
the strength of a whirlpool, or the force of the current 
in -a short curve. An error in judgment or a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in some places might have been our 
destruction. We came down the rapids of the upper 
river with almost the speed of a locomotive. 

At Atakama we had the pleasure of hearing a 
serious and formal “ palaver,” in which a chief from 
a neighboring town had been called in to arbitrate a 
difference between two deeply grieved women in their 
conflicting claims upon the affections of a very for- 
tunate man. He was the husband of one of the women, 
but that didn’t matter. The other woman, it was 





They supposed a whole battalion 
of spirits was coming against them 


claimed, had stolen his affections; and—here was the 
rub—she had not won him by the compulsive attrac- 
tion of her personal charms, but by fetishism—that is 
to say, ‘“ fervent piety.” The charge against her was 
that, having carried water from the river and put it 
Into a canoe, she had bathed in it for three successive 
nights and then had cooked food in the same water, 
which food she had given to the man to eat. It is a 


“secret. known to’ everybody in Africa that this will 


win the affections of any man. The wife herself was 
not without blame, inasmuch as she ought never to 
have allowed another woman of the same town to cook 
food for her husband; for she might have known 
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that such food would in all likelihood contain either 
poison or a love potion. My sympathy would have 
been entirely with the man but for the fact that he 
did not look in the least like a martyr, but smiled 
with the self-consciousness of a hero, deeming himself 
the envy of all the men of the town. I had often 
helped in the adjustment of such palavers, acting as 
a sort of advisory counsel to everybody; but in this 
instance my disbelief in certain of the essential facts 
rendered me incompetent in the opinion of the 
natives. 

The company was enlivened by the presence of 
several passengers going to the coast, to work, or 
perhaps to visit. Visit- 
ing is a passion with the 
African. It is regulated 
by custom, which is in 
all things the unwritten 
law, than which no writ- 
ten law was ever more 
tyrannous. Upon every 
journey with the Doro- 
thy we were besieged 
with applications for a 
passage. No tickets 
were issued, but the fare 
was always a chicken, 
regardless of distance or 
destination. Ndong Koni 
was purser (and nearly 
everything else) and 
looked after the chickens, 
collecting them _ before 
we started and feeding 
them on the journey. 
The people would not 
sell, chickens to me, but 
would give them in pay 
for passage, since [ 
would not accept any- 
thing else. I was there- 
fore glad enough to have 
a few passengers, as it 
meant that I ate chicken 
instead of sardines or 
canned sausage. The 
cook, who was the envy 
of all on board because he could speak English 
and who never missed an occasion for its use, 
was always glad when he could make the announce- 
ment: “Mr. Milligan, I go burn a chicken for your 
chop.” 

One day, calling at a town seventy miles from the 
coast, I found it almost torn down and the people in 
great distress. They had decided, months before, to 
move the entire town to the coast, and therefore had 
not planted their gardens that season. A month 
previous to my visit the people of the town, with all 
their goods and chattels, including chickens, goats, and 
sheep, and in some cases even the material of their 
houses, had been loaded in a whole fleet of canoes of 
every size—some so small that a single man sitting 
in one of them found it necessary to straddle it and 
let his legs hang in the water, and some large enough 
for a chief and half a dozen wives and twice as many 
children, besides a few goats and perhaps fifty bunches 
of plantains and bananas. When they were ready to 
start a messenger arrived telling them that the people 
of Alum, a large town thirty miles down the river, 
were lying in wait for them, intending to kill some of 
them or take them prisoners. These two towns had 
been friendly of late; but the people down the river, 
knowing that the up-river people with their families 
and possessions would be at an extreme disadvantage, 
knowing also that they could not long delay their 
journey because of their limited supply of food, be- 
thought them of some old score resulting from a 
former war, and resolved to lie in wait and take 
several prisoners in the hope of extorting a ransom. 
So they kept men watching day and night on the 
river. 

The unfortunate people of the upper town proved 
their resourcefulness by proposing to me that I should 
tew the whole town down the river behind the 
Dorothy—and do it at night. I, for some reason, was 
fascinated with the idea, and it took only twelve 
chickens to persuade me. 

Taking the entire town in tow, I started down the 
river about nine o’clock at night. Shortly after mid- 
night I realized that we were approaching the enemy 
because of the extraordinary silence of those in the 
canoes, who hitherto had maintained a deafening noise, 
but were now hushed, having put out their torches, 
and were lying down flat in the canoes, for safety. 
The enemy were on the watch; many canoes were 
on the river. It was pitch dark, not a_ single 
light or sign of life being visible. The Dorothy, 
as she suddenly burst upon their sight with all 
her lights, and going full speed, must have looked 
very formidable to people who had never seen any- 
thing of the kind, for she had not before passed at 
night. They may have supposed that a whole bat- 
talion of spirits, of all kinds and colors, was coming 
against them. The effect was an immediate panic. 
Calling wildly to each other and to their ancestors, 
they hastened to the bank. It was only after we had 
passed that they discovered the canoes in tow and 
suspected that their enemies had outwitted them. I 
visited the town soon afterward in order to laugh at 
them, and they laughed with me. 

One day we started on a journey with the Dorothy. 
and had gone twenty-five miles, across the bay, when 
an accident occurred which stopped the engine. The 
remainder of that day, a considerable part of the 
night, and all the next day, I tried in vain to make 
the repair. 
go home in a canoe, returning immediately with sail- 
boat and crew to tow it back to Libreville. An ap- 
proaching fever also warned me not to work any longer 
at the engine. It chanced that I had only a very 
small canoe in tow. I was therefore dependent upon 
being able to procure a larger one from some native 
who might pass that way; and we were in an out-of- 
the-way place. 
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I then decided to leave the launch and ~ 





At last a canoe came in sight, in which was one soli- 


tary woman. I called loudly to her across the water, 
but she was afraid and would not come near. Among 
the heterogeneous and somewhat outlandish variety ot 
goods which I always carried there happened to be a 
dress which had once belonged to a white woman and 
which had been discarded years before when the 
woman returned to America. It was a gorgeous purple 
affair, much the worse for wear. The native woman 


to whom [ offered it, yelling at the very top of my 
voice, answered: “ What do I want with a dress? [’m 
all right as I am; [ never had any such thing on in 
my life.” 





Gathered around the bodies of the dead, they held 
an inquiry as to why these men had been killed 


I told her that this was a very fine dress which had 
once been worn by a white woman. 

She hesitated, but again answered: “ It would only 
cover my ornaments so that people would not know 
that I have them; and besides it would not fit me.” 

Her “ ornaments ” were half a dozen large brass leg 
rings which she wore between her ankles and her 
knees. 

But necessity in this instance was not only loud, 
but eloquent. I pleaded that she could rattle her 
ornaments as she walked—which they well know how 
to do—and the people would think that she had ever 
so many; and, besides, when they were covered she 
would not need to keep them polished. As to its 
fitting, I yelled to her that I had scissors, needles, and 
thread, and that I would make it fit perfectly. Being 
at. various times engineer, carpenter, and blacksmith, 
it was easy enough to be a dressmaker. 

There was some persuasion in my arguments, for 
again she hesitated. But, after further reflection, she 
moved on, replying, “I’m all right as I am”; in 
which mind I presume she continues to this day. 

Two hours after nightfall another canoe approached, 
in which were several of the men whom I had towed 
down the river past their enemies, and these helped 
me out of my difficulty. The canoe was a lament- 
able and ancient affair. Ndong Koni and one other of 
the crew, Ndong Bisia, besides the stranger, returned 
with me. They begged me not to attempt to cross the 
bay in it, but I did not see that I had any alternative. 
So, we set out upon the deep with no other material 
resources than a saucepan and a ball of twine. As 
we got farther out the wind increased and blew hard, 
and the sea, though not really bad, was far too rough 
for such a canoe. Nothing but sheer exhaustion saved 
me from a state of fright. But, what was more signifi- 
eant, the two Ndongs were also alarmed for our 
safety. 

I was in the bottom of the canoe, reclining against a 
thwart, on the verge of sleep, but conscious of ali that 
was going on. With the increasing wind and the 
straining of the whole canoe I felt that something 
must soon happen by way of climax. The only ques- 
tion was whether the collapse, when it came, would be 
particular or general. Suddenly a gust of wind was 
followed by a crash. The boom was gone, the sheet 
broken, the sail torn. A passing wave drenched us and 
almost swamped the canoe. Then I plied the sauce- 
pan diligently, while Ndong Koni dexterously managed 
the canoe—-for we were in the trough of the sea—and 
Ndong Bisia and the other man, using the ball of 
twine, made a new sheet and tied the torn sail. Be- 
fore long we were again speeding ahead, though not 
so fast, for we had no boom. We had other startling 
experiences during the night; but at length we reached 
the land shortly before daylight. 

We were in extreme danger that night, and more 
than once we doubted whether we would reach land 
3ut through all the long night, with its mischances and 
dangers, nothing else so impressed me even at the time, 
and nothing else still remains with me so vividly, as 
the devotion of those two boys, Ndong Koni and 
Ndong Bisia, their anxiety for my safety and their 
utter disregard for their own. And if occasion had 
come, I know that they would have sacrificed their 
lives to save mine. And Ndong Koni, through the 
years that I was in Africa, in many emergencies 
showed this same heroism of devotion. 

I know of no reason why this boy (a young man of 
about twenty years when I left Africa) should be so 
different from the heathen around him—so kind in 
the midst of cruelty and suffering, so gentle in the 
midst of bloodshed and tears—i know of no reason 
but that he had early forsaken the “weird gods” of 
his fathers for a higher faith. And, whatever others 
may think, I believe that such boys are worth both the 
labor and the sacrifice of missionary effort. 
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LEADING HEAVY MAN: “IT IS THE BEST TARIFFBILL T 
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ELLE IN THE WEST 


[FF BILL THE REPUBLICAN PARTY HAS EVER PASSED” 








THE SACRIFICE 


HE Evangelist had got everybody 
worked up to a high pitch of emo- 
tional generosity. Men and women 
all over the church were throwing 
their possessions into the contribu- 
tion plate. One man removed the 
Ve pearl studs from the front of his 
shirt and placed them among the 
contributions. Another gave his 
watch and chain. One woman literally threw her 
diamond necklace into the plate, while from all sides 
came rolls of bills, scarf-pins, jewels of all kinds. 

“Those of you who have come unprepared,” said 
the exhorter, during a lull in the proceedings, “ will 
have time to go home and get their gifts, for I shall 
continue this meeting for three or four hours yet.” 

“Fine,” said Bobbs, rising hurriedly, and starting 
for the door. “I'll be back in ten minutes, Doctor,” 
and out he sped. 

The enthusiasm continued, and the great fund rolled 
up, and yet there were many who kept tabs on Bobbs. 
He was not a generously disposed person as a rule, 
and they were interested to see what he would bring 
with him to devote to the cause, and they did not look 
in vain, for in less than the allotted time Bobbs re- 
turned—leading his mother-in-law. by the hand! 





LOGICAL ENGLISH 


I sarp, “ This horse, sir, will you shoe?” 
And soon the horse was shod. 

I said, “ This deed, sir, will you do?” 
And soon the deed was dod! 

I said, “ This stick, sir, will you break?” 
At once the stick he broke. 

I said, “ This coat, sir, will you make?” 


And soon the coat he moke! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 

Tue little country clergyman had just read that. very 
charming anecdote now going the rounds of the press 
telling how Mr. John W. Gates, the other day, on 
meeting the minister who had married him forty years 
ago, after greeting him warmly said to him: 

“When you married me I only gave you a five-dollar 
fec, but I'll make up for it now,” and drawing out his 
check-book he drew and presented to the astonished 
clergyman a draft for a thousand dollars. 

The little country clergyman rubbed his eyes when 
he read this, and then he read it aloud to his wife. 

“That is perfectly splendid,” he said. 

“Tt certainly is,” replied the good lady. “ By the 
way, Henry, didn’t you tell me that it was you who 
married Josephine Hickenlooper to Colonel Bullion of 
the Shingle Trust?” 

“Yes; it was thirty-five years ago. He paid me 
two dollars for tying the knot,” returned the clergy- 
man. 

“Well, I should say,” said the good lady, “ that if 
these millionaires are going to make a habit of this 
thing it wouldn’t be a bad idea for you to meet the 
colonel casually some day and remind him of it.” 

“Curious coincidence,” said the little minister, “ but 
do you know, Marie, I was thinking that very same 
thing myself.” 

“Well, Henry dear, don’t let any grass grow under 
your feet,” said Matia. “If I were you I’d go to New 
York to-day, while this anecdote is fresh in the public 
mind, and sort of get in touch with Colonel Bullion. 
Who knows but that he has just read it himself and 
is thinking of you at this very moment!” 

Hence it was that the next morning found the 
Reverend Henry lingering about the portals of the 
massive office building in which Colonel Bullion at- 
tended to business, and sure enough along about eleven 
o'clock the impressive figure of the colonel was to be 
seen making its way through the crowded highway. 

“Why, Bill, how are you?” said the Reverend 
Henry, extending his hand, as Bullion entered the 
corridor. 
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COALS OF FIRE 


“THANK YOU. DEAREST—YOU’RE JUST THE SWEETEST 
HUSBAND IN THE WORLD!” 
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“Say, Cap’n GULL, YoU AND ME ARE THE ONLY TWO WHO AREN’T ILL—AIN’T IT FUNNY?” 


“ Morning,’ said the colonel, glowering at him 
darkly, and trying to get by. 

“You don’t seem to remember me, Bill,’ said the 
Reverend Henry. “ Don’t you remember that I mar- 
ried you to Josephine—” 

“Remember you!” roared the colonel. “ Remember 
you? I'd give ten thousand dollars if I could forget 
you. You are my most persistent nightmare. When 
I think of what I got for that two-dollar bill I gave 
you thirty-five years ago for tangling me up for the 
rest of my natural life you ought to thank your stars 
I don’t jump on your ding-basted neck. Get out of 
here!” 

And the Reverend Henry went back to his flock. 





DISCOUNTING THE VERDICT 
CLARENCE: ‘OH, MAMA, I’VE FOUND A LITTLE 
PLAYMATE. PLEASE COME DOWN AND SEE IF HE’LL DO!” 
MICKEY: “Say, yousk! D’yr KNOW DE REASON I 
COME HERE? IT’s BECAUSE I GOT DE SMALLPOX AN’ 
DE MANAGER WON’T LEAVE ME PLAY ON DE TEAM!” 


ALMANAC FOR OCTOBER 


As compared to July and August temperature there 
will be a decided mitigation of the heat in October, 
the thermometer falling several degrees during the 
first weeks unless care be taken to keep a lighted 
candle under the bulb. 

The moon will be full from the fourteenth to the 
twenty-first, though not so full that it will not know 
enough to rise on time and follow its appointed path 
across the heavens. There will be no tariff duties 
collected upon new moons brought in from the East 
during this month. 

October is a good time to send your lawn-rake to 
the dentist to have its teeth put in first-class repair 
for the coming spring. Loose teeth should be pulled 
and new ones substituted. It is no economy to have 
wooden teeth filled, or strengthened with platinum or 
gold crowns, and whatever treatment they receive gas 
is not necessary. 

If your pumpkins remain green throughout the 
month a simple method of giving them the ripened 
aspect necessary for marketing purposes is to purchase 
a few gallons of Golden Glow paint and dip them into 
it. They can be hand-painted if the raiser is not 
pressed for time. Pumpkins should be served with an 
embossed finish and not polished, and, save in ostenta- 
tious families, are never gilded. 

This is the proper time to clean out your cellar to 
get it ready for the winter ice-crop. To insure the 
latter from being a failure flood the cellar to a depth 
of six feet, and do not let the furnace be lit under any 
circumstances. It the water leaks through the window 
the latter should be bricked up and the bricks rein- 
forced with Portland cement. 
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Do not be alarmed if your trees show signs of moult- 
ing at this season. It is quite a common phenomenon 
for leaves to fall off the limbs in October, especially 
in the Northern States, and it is due to the heaviness 
of the frost, which pulls them from the parent twig. 
Ultra-humane farmers can keep the trees thus denuded 
from .exposure by covering their limbs with last year’s 
flannels. 

Persons returning to the city from the farm will do 
well to leave the cranberry bog behind them. No one 
has ever yet successfully transplanted a cranberry bog 
from the country to the roof or cellar of a city dwell- 
ing, and running one of these in a six-room apartment 
and bath has always proved an expensive and dis- 
couraging experiment. 

While it is true that frozen rhubarb-roots stowed 
away in a barrel of earth in the cellar will keep you 
provided with pie-plant during the winter, you must 
bear in mind that it will bear only rhubarb pies, and 
net mince, apple, custard, or lemon. Currents plucked 
from electric-light wires should never be used for pies 
under any circumstances, the rubber insulation neces- 
sary for safe handling not being easily digested even 
when tletcherized. 

October will begin on the first and end on the thirty- 
first as usual this year, the administration having 
authorized the Department of Agriculture to follow 
the Roosevelt policies in this respect. 


THE PASS ’ROUND BOY 


Tu’ Pass ’Round Boy has come nex’ door— 
He’s been there two-three times buhfore. 
His pa that lives there ain’t his pa, 

But his ma—she’s his relly ma. 


His relly pa, he don’t live here, 

An’ way it’s fixed, w’y. it looks queer, 
Buheause; w’y, where’s his relly pa 
The ma there aint his relly ma. 


An’ so he’s got two homes, you sec, 
An’ not just one, like you or me. 

He hafto stay one place a while 

An’ change then in a pass ’round style. 


He say ’at oncet his relly pa 

An’ him lived with his relly ma, 

But they wnmarried, an’ ’at now 

He’s just a Pass ’Round Boy somehow. 


He say he wisht he was like me 

An’ things was like they use’ to be, 
An’ they lived like they did buhfore, 
So he won’t pass ’round any more. 


Th’ Pass ’Round Boy, his name is Jim 
An’ I think just a lot o’ him— 
But I’m purt’ near as glad as you 
*At I don’t hafto pass ’round, too! 
WILeBuR D. NESBIT. 
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KEEPER OF GENERAL STORE: “I reckon [’Li 
MAVE TO GET THE PASTOR TO “FER UP A PRAYER FOR 
RAIN.” 


A CONSISTENT REASON 
Brooke. “So you’re not taking the electrical treat- 


ment?” 
Lynn. “No; they charged me too much.” 
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A RURAL FINANCIER 


HERE was some ex- 
t citement at the 

Post-office over the 
fact that a _ carelessly 
driven motor-car had 
.%e taken off the left hind 
"xe wheel of Silas Whirtle- 
§berry’s wagon. The 
Ae offs wheel had had two spokes 

x broken, and was pretty 
badly twisted, but the 
driver of the car had 
been a very decent sort 
of a chap, and had not 
only stopped his car, but had got out and offered to 
pay for the damage done. 

“What did ye charge him, Si?” asked Uncle Jede- 
diah. 

“Two dollars,” said Silas, with all the air of a man 
who had struck a good bargain. 

“You’re a great feller, you be!” retorted Uncle 
Jedediah, contemptuously. “ Here the powers puts a 
fortune into your hands and ye jest ups and chucks 
it away. Two dollars for that! By Gorry, these otter- 
moble fellers ‘11 be runnin’ into you after this jest for 
the fun of it. It’s too gol-derned cheap, my boy, too 
gol-derned cheap.” 

“T guess it was my business!” growled Silas. 
“Ya-as, I cal’late it was your business, but if it was 
mine you wouldn’t ha’ found me goin’ after no pikin’ 
little two-dollar shinplaster. No sirree bob! [I tell 
ye right now the feller that takes off one o’ my 
wheels is a-goin’ to get the gaff out o’ me all right, 
all right.” 

“What ought I to ha’ charged him?” demanded 
Silas. 

*Wa-al, if it had ha’ been me,” returned Uncle 
Jedediah, “ I’d ha’ looked him straight in the eye, and 
I’d ha’ said: ‘To begin with, the wheel’s wuth two 
dollars. That’s two. Then it *Il take three days to 
mend it, and my team hires for four dollars a day. 
That’s twelve more. Then there’s my wife, Mirandy, 
she’s a narvous old lady, and the shock o’ this here 
disaster will make her so bad she’ll have to be took 
to a Sandyarium for two months, at ten dollars a 
week. That’s eighty dollars more. Then, of course, 
as a devoted husband, I can’t let her go alone, which 
means that I’ll have to go too. That’s eighty dollars 
more, or a hundred and seventy-four dollars up to 
date. But that ain’t all. My goin’ away for all that 
time means that I’m out o’ work for sixty days any- 
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“Dip Ot HIT HER, DINNIS?” 


“ Surge, | DINNAW, MOIKE; SHE’S SO SHATTHERED YELL NIVVER BE ABLE TO TELL.” 


and it was only with a listless interest that he an- 
swered the many questions that were coming to him 
from all sides. It was with some degree of discomfort 
that he realized that he had sent at least three ladies 
to the chiffon coun- 
ter on the third 











floor when they 
had asked the way 
to the culinary 
supply department 
in the basement, 
and he knew that 
this could not con- 
tinue—and yet the 
thought of that 
last sweet evening 
on the broad 
moonlit waters of 
the Mankamunky- 
wunk would not 
down. That moon 
covering with a 
golden glow the 
fair face of Made- 
leine, and, lighting 
its way straight 
into his swelling 
heart, was never to 
be forgotten—no, 
not even here in 
this mad whirl of 
commerce. So 
happy had he been 
at her whispered 
“yes” when he 
had asked her to 
be his that he had 








forgotten to ask 


AWED VOICE OF SMALL BOY IN CROWD: “Say, MISTER, WILL HE BITE?” her address, and 


THE MANAGER: “ YouNG MAN, THE THESPIANS IN MY COMPANY NEVER IMPROVISE.” 


how, which at two dollars a day comes to a hundred 
and twenty more. ’N’ ’en, while mother and me is off 
at the Sandyarium, my darter Jane ’ll have to give 
up school-teachin’ an’ come home an’ take care of the 
house, most likely losin’ her job for a full term, an’ 
that ‘Il add two hundred and fifty dollars more; and 
there bein’ nothin’ but a woman around to look after 
‘em the farm buildin’s will sorter deteriorate, esti- 
matin’ which at five per cent. on a thousand dollars 
‘ll add another fifty to the bill. Figgerin’ all of which 
out on a liberal basis, an’ addin’ ten per cent. for the 
distress o’ mind which the hull transaction will cost 
me, I think six hundred dollars ’Il be needed to square 
this business up.’ That’s what I’d ha’ said if it ’d ha’ 
been me.” 

“O Hokey!” ejaculated Silas, scornfully. “ Ye don’t 
Suppose any 0’ them otter-moble fellers ’1l be such gol- 
derned fools as to pay ye six hundred dollars for a 
busted waggin-wheel, do ye?” 

“No,” said Uncle Jedediah. “No, I don’t. But I 
guess they’d be willin’ in the face o’ such a bill to 
compromise on seven-fifty, which the way I reckon it 
is five and a half more’n you got.” 


LITTLE STORIES OF REAL LIFE 
FERDINAND, THE FLOOR-WALKER 
IT was autumn, and the busy days of effort had been 
resumed. Ferdinand, with the fresh glow of health on 
his face, stood by the door looking out upon the crowd- 
ed thoroughfare, his eyes resting upon the ever- 
changing kaleidoscope of life, but not seeing this. His 
mind was far away from that restless thoroughfare, 


when next morning 
he had departed 
for the vortex of 
business again she had not appeared on the station 
platform, and he had been forced to return to town 
in utter ignorance of where he might find her. Would 
he ever see her again, he had repeatedly asked himself, 


and now—could it be true? Here she was, in all her 
majestic beauty entering that swinging door, and 
coming directly to his side. 

“ Madeleine!” he cried, eagerly. 

The girl stopped and gazed searchingly into his face, 
but she spoke no word. 

“ Madeleine,” he murmured, “I have found you 
again. Will you not speak to me?” 

Her face went white, and it was evident that she 
was suffering. 

“ Madeleine,” he continued, “ since that night on the 
lake I have seen nothing but you. Thought of nothing 
but you. Waking or sleeping it has been always the 
same—your face has been enshrined in my heart, as 
imperishably as the tiny fly in the indestructible 
amber. Every strain of music that has fallen upon 
my ears has whispered your dear name to me. The 
first word I have spoken on waking has been Madeleine. 
The last word upon my lips at night has been Made- 
leine.” 

Still, as if stricken dumb, the girl made no reply. 

“Am [I never to be thrilled again with the magic 
numbers of your voice?” he cried. ‘“ Is my heart never 
more to echo and re-echo with the splendid modula- 
tions of that exquisite harmony which breathes forth 
its loveliness from your slightest word? Madeleine, 
speak to me or I shall go mad.” 

Her lips moved, and at first he could not hear, but 
finally her words reached him. 

“Will you please direct me to the Stove-lid Depart- 
ment?” she said. 

He staggered backward into the hamper of hole- 
proof hosiery, marked down from $1.99 to $1.67, and 
stood gaping awkwardly at her, and Madeleine, without 
another word, turned and was lost in the surging 
mass of women come to get the Monday set of the 
works of Browning with each fifteen-cent cake of 
celluloid soap. 


TOUGH CASES 
FARMER SMALLSEED. “ Listen to this, Elviry. This 
paper says that they have found in Italian prisons the 
petrified remains of some of the prisoners.” 
His Wire. “Do tell! Them mus’ be them hardened 
criminals we hear about.” 
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Bee, ithe fig tree in her father’s garden 
at Tres Pinos when he told Mar- 


‘vg her. This sort of thing happened so 
N\ often to Louis that he did it very 
well and rather enjoyed it, for he 
was one of those before whom wom- 
en bloomed instinctively and preened 
themselves, and that Marguerita loved him very much 
was known not only to Louis, but to all Tres Pinos. 

It was bright mid-afternoon and there was no sound 
in Dupré’s garden louder than the dropping of ripe 
figs and the drip of -the hydrant under the Castilian 
roses. A mile out of town Chabot’s flock dozed on 
their feet with their heads under one another’s bellies, 
and his herders dozed on the ground with their heads 
under the plaited tops of the sage. Old Dupré sat 
out in front of his own front yard, with a handker- 
chief over his face, and 
slept very soundly. 
Chabot finished his 
claret to the last drop— 
it was excellent claret, 
this of Dupré’s—turned 
the tumbler upside 
down, sat back in his 
chair, and explained to 
Marguerita point by 
point why he did not 
love her. 

Marguerita leaned her 
fat arms on the table, 
wrapped in her blue re- 
boza; it was light blue 
and she was too dark 
for it, but it was such a 
pretty color; she leaned 
forward, looking stead- 
ily and quietly at Louis, 
because she was afraid 
if she so much as let her 
lids droop the tears 
would come and if she 
smiled her lips would 
quiver. Marguerita felt 
that she had not in- 
vited this, neither had 
she known how to 
avoid it. 

She would have given 
anything to have 
told Louis to his face 
that he need not con- 
cern himself so much on 
her account, as she was 
not the least interested 
in him; she had called 
on all her pride to 
that end, but nothing 
came. 

She was a good girl, 
Louis told her, such as, 
if she had pleased him, 
he would gladly have 
married. She was a 
very good girl and she 
understood about sheep. 
Trés-bien! Old Dupré 
had taught her that; 
but she lacked a trifle— 
a nuance—but  every- 
thing where love is con- 
cerned, Vart d’étre dé- 
siré, explained the little 
Frenchman; for, though 
he was only a_ sheep- 
herder of Lost Borders, 
if he had been a boule- 
vardier he could not 
have been more of 
a Frenchman or less of 
a cad. He leaned back 
in his chair with the air of having delivered himself 
very well. 

“Salty Bill loves me,” ventured Marguerita. 

“Eh, Bill!” Louis looked hurt; for, though he 
frequently disposed of his ladies in this negligent 
fashion, he did not care to have them snapped up so 
quickly. Marguerita felt convicted of lése-majesté 
by the look and hastened to reassure him that she 
cared nothing whatever for Salty Bill. It was a false 
move and she knew it as soon as it was done, but she 
could not bear to have Louis look at her like that 
and Marguerita had never in her life learned the good 
of pretending. Chabot poured him another glass of 
claret and returned to his point. 

There was Suzon Moynier, he explained. Such an 
eye as Suzon had! There was a spark for you! And 
an ankle! More lovers than few had been won by an 
ankle. Marguerita, under cover of the table, drew her 
feet together beneath her skirts. Her ankles were 
thick and there was no disguising it. 

“So it is Suzon you love?” 

“Eh,” said the herder, “that is as may be. I have 
loved many women.” Then perhaps because the par- 
ticular woman did not matter so much as that there 
should be womanhood, and perhaps because he could 
no more help it than she could help being wondrously 
flooded by it, he threw her a look from the tail of 


itterness of 
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his eye and such a smile as drew all the blood from 
her heart, bent above her, brushing her hair with his 
lips: in such a lingering tenderness of farewell that, 
though he had just told her she was not to be loved, 
the poor girl was not sure but he was beginning to 
love her. Women suffered things like that from Louis 
Chabot, each being perfectly sure she was the only one, 
and perhaps, like Marguerita, finding it worth while 
to be made to suffer if it could be done so exquisitely. 

Marguerita was only half French herself, old Dupré 
having married her mother, Seiiorita Carrasco, who 
was only half a sefiorita, since, in fact, most people 
in Tres Pinos were a little this or that, with no chance 
for name-calling. Dupré had been a herder of sheep 
risen to an owner whom the desert had bitten. The 
natural consequence was that when he was old, in- 
stead of returning to France, he had married Mar- 
guerita’s mother and settled down in Tres Pinos to 
live on the interest of his money. 


They broke and scuttled like young quail at sight of him 


It was a fact that his daughter had at heart all 
the fire and tenderness that promised in Suzon’s 
glance; but of what use to Louis Chabot that she 
had a soul warm and alight if no glow of it suffused 
her cheek and no spark of it drew him in her eye? 
She was swarthy and heavy of face; she had no figure, 
which means she had a great deal too much. of it, 
and there was a light shadow like a finger smudge 
on her upper lip. Not that the girl did not have her 
good points. She could cook—that was the French 
strain in her father; she could danece—that was 
Castilian from her mother; and such as she was 
Salty Bill wanted her. Bill drove an eighteen-mule 
team for the borax works and was seven times a bet- 
ter man than Chabot, but she would have no more of 
him than Louis would have of her. She continued to 
say her prayers regularly and told Tia Juna, who re- 
proached her with losing a good marriage, that she 
believed yet the saints would give her the desire of 
her heart, whereat Tia Juna pitied her. 

Chabot brought his sheep up from the spring shear- 
ing at Bakersfield each year and made three loops 
about Tres Pinos, so that it brought him to the town 
about once in three months to replenish his supplies; 
and the only reason there was not a new object of 
his attentions each time was that there were not girls 
enough, for Chabot’s taste required them young, 
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pretty, and possessed of the difficult art of being de- 
sired. Therefore, he had time to keep hope alive in 
Marguerita with the glint of his flattering eyes and 
the trick of his flattering lips, which was such very 
common coin with him that he did not quite know him- 
self how free he was with it. And after old Dupré 
died and his daughter inherited his house and the in- 
terest on his money she was enough of a figure in 
Tres Pinos to make a little attention worth while, 
even though she had a smudge of black on her upper 
lip and no art but that of being faithful. She lived 
in the house under the fig tree with old Tia Juna 
for a companion and was much respected; she was 
said to have more clothes than anybody, though they 
never became her. 

Marguerita kept a candle burning before the saints 
and another in her heart for the handsome little 
herder, who went on making love to ladies and being 
loved by them for three years. Then the saints took 
a hand in his affairs, though, of course, it did not 
look that way to Louis. 

He was sleeping out on Black Mountain in the 
spring of the year with his flock. The herder whose 
business it was to have done that was at Tres Pinos 
on a two days’ leave, confessing himself and getting 
a nice, jolly little claret drunk. Somewhere up in the 
blown lava holes of Black Mountain there was a bear 
with two cubs, who had said to them, bear fashion: 
‘*Come down to the flock with me to-night and I will 
show you how killing is done. There will be dogs 
there, and men, but do not be afraid; I will see to it 
that they do not hurt you.” 

Along about the time Oricn’s sword sloped down 
the west Chabot heard their gruntled noises and the 
scurry of the flock. Chabot was not a coward, perhaps 
because he knew that in general bears are; he got up 
and laid about him with his staff. This he never 
would have done if he had known about the cubs; 
he trod on the foot of one in the dark and the bear 
mother heard it. She came lumbering up in the soft 
blackness and took Chabot in her arms. 

Toward four of the next afternoon the herder com- 
ing back, still very merry and very comfortable in 
his mind, found a maimed bleeding thing by the water- 
hole that moaned and babbled. One of its arms was 
gone to the elbow, its face was laid open, and long red 
gashes lay along its sides and down one thigh. After 
a while, when he had washed away the blood and dust, 
he discovered that this thing was Chabot. The herder 
laid it as tenderly as he could on the campo burro 
and took it to Tres Pinos. If there was any ques- 
tion of the propriety of the care of Chabot falling 
to Marguerita Dupré it counted for nothing against 
the fact that nobody was found willing to do it in 
her stead, and Marguerita was very discreet. Tia 
Juna was put in charge of the sick-room and Mar- 
guerita gave her whole soul to the cooking. 

And if any question had arisen later, when Chabot 
began to hobble about with a crutch under his good 
arm and his sleeve pinned up where the other had 
been, he put an end to it by marrying her. He was 
thought to have done very well in this, since he could 
get no more good of himself; and since Marguerita 
wanted him, it was a handsome way of paying her, but 
there had something gone before that. Tia Juna had 
been careful there should be no scrap of a mirror 
about when Chabot began to slip his bandages, and 
perhaps he had not had the courage to ask for it; 
certainly there had been no change in Marguerita’s 
face for any change she saw in him. And the day 
that he knew the thing he was he asked her to marry 
him. He had slipped out into the street for the first 
time, wearying a little of the solicitations of the two 
women, and come upon children playing in the open 
way. They broke and scuttled like young quail at 
sight of him; and he sat down suddenly, for he was 
not so strong as he had thought, and tried to be clear 
in his mind what this might mean. And in a little 
while he was quite clear; he heard the rustle and 
whisper behind him that advised him of shoulders 
hunched and fingers laid on lips over irrepressible 
giggles of excitement and knew that they dared each 
other to come on through the black sage and peek at 
a fearsome thing. 

It was that afternoon when she came in with his 
scup and claret that he asked Marguerita. The pcor 
girl put down the bowl and came and knelt by him 
very humble and gentle. 

* Are you quite sure, Louis?” she asked, with her 
cheek upon his hand. 

“T am sure of nothing,” said he, “except that I 
cannot live without you.” 

It was very curious that no sooner had he said that 
than he began to discover it would be very hard to 
live with her, for to lose an ear and an eye and to 
have one’s mouth drawn twisty by a scar does not 
make a kiss relish better if it falls not in with the 
natural desire. 

Marguerita did not grow any prettier after she was 
married, but showed a tendency to take on fat; and 
she did not dress quite so well, because she could not 
afford it; though there are times, as, for instance, 
when he has gone out in company and seen the young 
married women hustled out of sight of him, that her 
plain face looks almost good to him. Marguerita 
insists on their going out a great deal to cock-fights 
and to bailes, where he sits in the corner with his 
good side carefully disposed toward the guests; and 
his wife has given up dancing, though she is very 
fond of it, to sit beside him and keep him company; 























though, to tell the truth, Chabot could bear very well 
to do without that if only he could find himself sur- 
rounded by the lightness, the iaughter, the half-reveal- 
ing draperies, the delicious disputed moves of the 
game he loves. As he will not any more, for hie knows 
row that such as these are-not given save when there 
is something to be got by them, and, though he is 
only thirty-four, poor Louis is no longer possessed of 
Vart détre désiré. 

For the rest of his life he will have to make the 
best of knowing that his wife carries his name with 
credit and does not cost him anything. ‘They are not 
without their comfortable hours. Marguerita takes 
excellent care of him and she understands about sheep. 
If she sees the dust of a flock arising, can tuck up 
her skirts and away to the edge of the town, getting 
back with as much news of where they go, whence they 
come, and the conditions of the wethers as Chabot 
could have brought himself, and not even her husbano 
knows the extent of her devices for keeping him sur. 
rounded with the sense and stir of life. For it was 
not long after his marriage that Chabot made the 
discovery that all the quick desire of him toward love- 
ly women warmed in his wife’s spirit toward the 
maimed and twisted thing that he is and, thwarted 
of the subtle play of lip and limb and eye, spends it- 
self in offices of homely comfort. 

And this is the bitterness of women, that it mat- 
ters not so much that they shculd have passion as 
the power to provoke it, and, lacking the spark of a 
glance, the turn of an ankle, the treasures of tender- 
ness in them wither unfulfilled. Shut behind his 
wife’s fat commonplace exterior lies the pulse of 
music, the delight of motion, the swimming -sense, 
the quick white burning fenced within his scars. Times 
like this he remembers what has passed between him 
and many women and finds his complacency sicken 
and die in him. Knowing what he does of the state 
of her heart and not being quite a cad, he does not 
make her an altogether bad husband; and if sometimes, 
looking at her with abhorring eves—the shaking 
bosom, the arms enormous, the shade of her upper 
lip no longer to be mistaken for a smudge—resenting 
her lack of power to move him, he gives her a bad 
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She leaned forward, looking steadily and quietly at Louis 


quarter of an hour. even there she has the best of 
him. For however unhappy he makes her, with one 
kiss of his crooked mouth he can set it all right again. 


° 


But for Louis the lift, the exultation, the exquisite 
unmatched wonder of worid will not happen any 
more; never any more. 





Laughter—and Tears 


By Nell (Mabel Taliaferro) 








iBAUGHTER and tears—tears and 
ROG laughter—it doesn’t sound like such 
SN) a big subject, when first one men- 
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EMCO) ED life be, but laughter and tears, and 
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~ It has always seemed to me, 
somehow, as though the Great River that flows through 
the Land of Existence were composed of tears. And 
laughter? That is the bubbles upon its broad sur- 
face—the tiny, iridescent, evanescent bubbles that 
come, and are gone—that dance and dance, and then 
vanish, to make room for others, equally as tiny, as 
iridescent, as intangible, as ephemeral, glistening in 
the sunshine of Happiness, gleaming in the soft after- 
glow of Contentment. But sometimes the day is dark 
and dun and gray and cold; and then there are no 
bubbles. But the Great River is always there, deep, 
silent, slow. One may go to it, and lie upon its bank. 
One may search with straining eyes for just a tiny 
ghost of a bubble upon the cold, far-flung surface; one 
may search and search and search, and find—nothing. 
But the Great River is always there. 

On the stage and in life there are many things that 
are the same. But on the stage, that is of life re- 
duced, concentrated, refined, miniatured, these things 
are commonly more plain to be seen. Of these things 
are laughter and tears. 

In a play that is of life, you know, there must be 
laughter; there must be tears. The purest laughter 
is that which, like the bubbles on the broad breast 
of the Great River, is seen against the tears. The 
most poignant tears are those that bear upon their 
bosom the gleaming bubbles of laughter. It seems 
‘strange, doesn’t it? One might naturally think that 
the river would be deepest where there were no bub- 
bles; that the bubbles would be brighter where the 
shallows lie. Yet it is not so. Plays, like life, are 
at their greatest where their contrasts are greatest. 

And as in life the Great River is always there— 
always to be found—so, in plays that are real, the 
tears are always there. One knows always where it 
flows, and whither and whence. One may lead an 
audience to it and from it; still is it always there— 
always to be found and always in the same place. I 
have seen it demonstrated so many, many times. At 
the first rehearsal of a piece the Great River of Tears 
sets its own boundaries. And they never vary. 

The play is read; when the hearers come to the 
banks of the river, they know. In rehearsal one sees 
the tears. They come to the eyes of the company 
and the stage hands, and even of the women who 
serub out there in the demi-gloom of the darkened 
auditorium—women with bent backs and hard fingers, 
to whom I always feel Destiny has not been very kind. 

And then, when it comes time for the opening of 
the piece, and it is for the first time given to the 
audience, the lines of demarcation have not altered. 
The tears of the audience come where came the tears 
of the players, of the stage hands, and of the women 


who serub. The Great River is there. Its banks are 
in the same place: its course is the same; and we 
know whether it flows, and whence. 

So, it has always seemed to me, tears are the great, 
fundamental basis of the drama. For they are un- 
alterable, dependable, exact. Without them the drama 
would be nothing. With them, it is all—or nearly all. 

But the laughter? That’s different. It is uncer- 
tain, fickle, fugacious. In rehearsal it comes, some- 
times, when in performance it is utterly unfound. 
Situations, speeches, that in contemplation and even 
in development cause mirth profound, in fulfilment 
mean nothing. And even when a piece is playing the 
laughter comes sometimes in one place, sometimes in 
another. One audience will laugh at certain things; 
another will laugh at certain others quite dissimilar. 
One may lead one’s audience to where, but a moment 
ago, the bubbles lay a-shimmering in plenty. One may 
say, proudly, “ Look!” And there is nothing there to 
see! I know; because I’ve done it. And it’s not a 
bit pleasant. 

Playing hide-and-go-seek with the bubbles of laugh- 
ter always recalls to me a time when, as a very little 
girl, I went with my mother and sister to visit 
friends in the country. 

I wandered away from the others, down into a 
spreading green meadow, laden with buttereups. I 
had plucked so many of these that I could scarce 
hold them in my gathered-up dress, when, of a sudden, 
there flew by a butterfly. 

It was a wonderful butterfly. It seemed to me then 
as big as an eagle, and it was all of the most gorgeous 
ecolors—red and yellow and green and, oh! I don’t 
know how many beautiful shades and tints and grada- 
tions of these colors. It was quite the most glorious 
butterfly that any one ever saw! 

I dropped my buttercups and, loosening the ribbons 
on my hat, went in pursuit. All around that meadow 
we went, the butterfly and I. The butterfly didn’t 
seem to mind the effort, but I know I got very much 
out of breath. Then at length it lighted for a mo- 
ment on a clover bud and I dropped my hat over it. 

I ran back to the house, arriving there panting and 
dishevelled; and I told them all about the beautiful 
butterfly that I had caught; and I quite insisted that 
every one must immediately come with me to see it. 

They came, all of them, trooping down through the 
pasture bars and out across the green field. We 
reached at length the place where lay my hat. 

In conscious importance and with the great gravity 
that so important an occasion deserved, I stepped 
forward and, with due impressiveness, lifted the hat. 

And there came out from beneath it nothing! 

I looked up, puzzled, chagrined. And then T saw, 
sitting on another clover blossom, not far away, my 
butterfly. Of course. butterflies can’t laugh, you know. 
But still it seemed to me that this one did. 

I don’t know how he got out from under the hat. 
Perhaps he just crawled out between the blades of 
grass upon which it lay. But, at any rate, he wasn’t 
there. It’s the same way with laughter. You don’t 
know exactly how it gets out. But at-any rate it 
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isn’t there; and really that’s all that matters, isn’t it? 
A tear wouldn’t act like that at all. When you 
have once caught a tear it never even tries to get 
away. It stays always there where you found it. 
You can always go back to it; and you can always 
find it. But no matter what precautions you may 
take with laughter it will always elude you—it will 
deceive and trick you. And yet it doesn’t seem to 
do so maliciously—rather, it does so playfully. And 
so, while sometimes you may feel chagrined, you may 
never feel really vexed. 

The independability of laughter sometimes works 
strange results in a play. You know, if you have a 
piece where the development is very quick, and it is 
essential that all the speeches must be heard that the 
audience may follow the story of the play, it is cus- 
tomary to wait for “laughs ”—that is, for the per- 
sons whose speech follows a “laugh” to delay his or 
her line until the house is silent, and the audience 
thereby able to hear every word that is spoken. 

So when players have been led -to believe that 
laughter is forthcoming and it doesn’t forthcome, you 
can see what an awkward situation must occur. It’s 
very embarrassing sometimes; though seldom any- 
thing worse. 

When Brewster’s Millions was being produced by 
Mr. Frederic Thompson, my husband, naturally I was 
very acutely interested in it, and followed with much 
interest its verious transitional stages. There came 
a time when a certain situation was evolved that 
appealed to us all as being excruciatingly funny. We 
quite screamed in delighted hilarity, and rearranged 
the action of the piece in as far as was necessary. 

At the opening performance we sat back in our 
chairs, mentally fondling this particular situation and 
waiting with secretive satisfaction for the outburst of 
hysterical mirth that we knew it would evoke. 

But when the situation came nobody even smiled! 
We looked at each other. The players quite forgot 
their lines and stood looking at each other, too. It 
was simply awful! 

Where this particular “laugh” had disappeared to 
Mr. Thompson succeeded in studying out. There was 
introduced into a scene a character that had been 
only referred to prior to his appearance which, in the 
circumstances, was exceedingly amusing. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s solution of the trouble was that each person in 
the audience, before seeing the character, had formu- 
lated a certain conception of his appearance; and 
that on seeing his appearance to be different from 
that already formulated, had found mirth subordinate 
to surprise, and overcome by surprise had lost sight of 
the fun of it all. But it is seldom that one may thus 
apply cold logic to laughter. Usually that would be 
like trying to catch a sunbeam in a net. 

And yet do not think, because of the things that I 
have said, that laughter is not without a great—even 
a grave—importance. It serves a purpose and a 
mighty purpose; for, besides being of itself of value, 
it makes more poignant the tears that are drama— 
the tears that form the Great River that flows, so 
slow, so silent, through the Land of Life, 






































“THE BRIDGE” 


A NEW play by Rupert Hughes, “ The Bridge,” 

was recently produced at the Majestic 
Theatre, New York. The play concerns the strug- 
gles of a young bridge-builder, John Stoddard, 
against adverse social and industrial conditions. 

A strike is threatened among the bridge-workers, 
and Stoddard, who sympathizes both with the de- 
sire of the men for better wages and the disinclina- 
tion of the railroad directors to increase their ex- 
penses, strives to act as mediator. The _ situa- 
tion is complicated by a love affair between 
Stoddard and Janet Van Nest, his employer’s 
daughter. Wan Nest demands that John renounce 
Janet as the price of his (Van Nest’s) consent to 
arbitrate the dispute with the striking bridge- 
builders. John’s consent to this arrangement, 
given in desperation to avoid bloodshed, brings 
about an acute situation; but in the end all com- 
plications are happily dissolved. 

The chief scene of the nlay—from a spectacular 
standpoint—represents the building of the bridge. 
To attain realism of effect, the management is 
said to have secured the services of expert bridge- 
builders to aid in staging this scene, while all the 
tools and instruments used—the glowing forge, the 
“ dolly-tubes,”’ C-bars, pliers, steel cables, block and 
tackle—were actually employed in the construction 
of the Manhattan Bridge over the East River, 
New York. 

The cast comprises Guy Bates Post as John 
Stoddard, Katherine Emmet as Janet Van Nest, 
and Albert Gran as Nathaniel Van Nest. 





Stoddard (Mr. Post) shows Janet (Katherine Emmet) the One of the workmen (John Arthur) expresses his gratitude 
bridge which he is building for her father’s railroad to Stoddard for bringing his wife to him from Bohemia 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


INTERESTING MOMENTS IN RUPERT HUGHES’S NEW PLAY, “THE BRIDGE,” RECENTLY PRODUCED AT THE MAJESTIC THEATRE 
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YMAGINE three lawyers, two brick- 
layers, three carpenters, a school 
4 principal, nine business men, the 
president of a municipal depart- 
ment, a plumber, a printer, a gold- 
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meditating upon the condition of 
their souls!’ Moreover they are meditating by routine, 
wrestling, as it were, with their spiritual difficulties 
in unison, under the generalship of one skilful in such 
leadership, though obedient to the tactics of one 
greater than he, a famous fighter and memorable com- 
mander—Ignatius Loyola. 

They are seated along the pews in the chapel of 
Fordham University, where the Retreats have been 
conducted during the past summer. They have with- 
drawn voluntarily from the world in order to con- 
sider, during a week-end of meditation, of prayer and 
silence, how to confront it more manfuily. This is no 
ordiuary sermon that Father Shealy, who is in charge 
of the work, delivers to these intent, uplifted faces— 
no dull discourse or trivial prayer-mongering. One 
seems to feel the thumbs of God at work upon the clay 
of their souls. 

There is, indeed, to the imaginative, a sense of some 
dawning, half-conscious, ecumenical brotherhood that 
has brought these men of diverse lives together here 
into communion. Upon the wall, to heighten the per- 
ception, hang lists of members of the “ Parthenian 
Sodality,” having the Latin motto below, “ Let us 
pray for our absent brethren.” Fine phrases, instinct 
with sincerity, fall from Father Shealy’s lips: “ the 
true real estate, the man”; “a ruin in the presence 
of the Lord”; with “my dear men,” often repeated. 
It is the science of manly living that he teaches, he 
says, a science which even the pagan philosophers at- 
tained, “ though with them it was merely an enlight- 
ened selfishness.” Of this more may be said later. 

It is a Jesuit movement, although for laymen and 
non-sectarian, this institution of the Retreat which, 
coming out of France, bids to spread through the 
Christian world. It is French in its inception, for it 
is the work of a French Jesuit, Pére Henry, who con- 
ceived the plan of establishing Retreats for workmen, 
with the intention of bringing them for three days 
under the influence of the Spiritual Exercises of Igna- 
tius. The idea took root and grew, and during the 
ensuing decade several houses of this character were 
opened in a number of French cities. It was in Bel- 
gium, however, that the movement made the greatest 
headway. It ran through the country rapidly; Re- 
treat Leagues were organized among thousands of 
working-men; it became a feature of the day and got 
into literature, crossed into Protestant Holland, leaped 
the North Sea, and established itself last year in 
England. Its success among the industrial popula- 
tion of the North induced a number of Catholic lay- 
men to provide plans for a permanent House of Re- 
treats in New York City, to be under the ministration 
of the Jesuits, the great teaching order of the Catholic 
Chureh. During the past summer week-end Retreats 
have been held in the buildings of Fordham Univer- 
sity. These have been discontinued at present, on ac- 
count of the reassembling of the students; but their 
success and the enthusiasm displayed by those who 
have been in attendance have resulted in the de- 
termination to erect a permanent building upon the 
university grounds, and next year it is expected that 
this will be in operation. Here from Friday evenings 
until the morning of the following Monday Catholic 
and non-Catholic Christian laymen will reside to spend 
their time in meditation and the casting of their 
spiritual accounts. 

“The rule of external silence,” say the organizers. 
“gives play to a new and tremendous activity of 
mind and heart busied with the basic relations of 


THE “RETREAT” MOVEMENT FOR LAYMEN AND WHAT IT IS ACCOMPLISHING 


By Victor Rousseau 


human life. ‘The appeal is to the whole man, and its 
object is to give strength as well as light for the up- 
building of character. It is, in fact, the awakening of 
the mind to new meanings in human relationship; the 
making of a new beginning in the soul’s journey to 
God, under the stimulus of sympathetic direction. 

“Conscience is becoming more and more divorced 
from professional and business responsibility, and 
men and principles are marketable in the traffic and 
jobbery of selfish competition and overreaching ambi- 
tion. 

“Man is created to serve God, to save his soul, to 
be just and charitable to his fellows. Life and the 

















Father Terence J. Shealy, S. J., who has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Retreat movement 


things of life are a trust, of which he must one day 
render an account of the stewardship.” 

Here is a strange and little-understood foot-note to 
the sermon of the violent external life, to the homi- 
letics of material success which has been dinned 
into our twentieth-century ears so long. We have 
worked so hard to gratify our desires that we have 
had no time to think. We have turned out our souls 
to starve. Mysticism has, indeed, flourished here in 
America as everywhere at all periods; but the awaken- 
ing of the common man, the carpenter, the lawyer, the 
plumber, the gold-beater, to a sense of unsatisfied 
spiritual needs—such an awakening as transfigured 
rationalistie England during the eighteenth century, 
when Wesley and Whitefield spoke to the men of the 
mines—this is what, to many minds, the movement 
portends. 


Perhaps it is not the inauguration of such a move- 
ment; but at least it is the consummation of it. Our 
ill-directed appetites have turned to raw mineings of 
ancient philosophies served up by crude novices in the 
business. There is a score of frayed but renovated 
creeds upon the spiritual bargain-counter. Many have 
puzzled their minds and dissipated their strength on 
these, like would-be athletes practising at random and 
without instruction in some gymnasiuin. And just 
here is where the new movement gets down to business. 

For any one who goes to the Retreat to loaf, or 
hoping to divert his mind with ill-conceived and 
curious conundrums to be propounded for the solution 
of his conscience, will discover that his misconceptions 
have been amazing. The work to be done here by the 
mind is as precise, the obedience to be rendered to the 
instructor as unquestioning, as any at that famous 
sanitarium where a martinet proprietor builds up mis- 
used and neglected bodies. There is a course of exer- 
cises, the same as that devised by Ignatius Loyola and 
approved and commended by Pope Paul III. in 1548. 
Ignatius was the first man to apply methods of busi- 
ness to religion. That was a long while ago, judging 
from the view of to-day; but his have never been 
improved upon. So, granted acceptance of the bare 
axioms of the Christian faith, such as Catholies and 
non-Catholics of Protestant denominations may sub- 
seribe to, the conscience can be taken in hand, plumbed, 
probed, opened, and laid bare by the means of them, 
In brief, men are instructed how to think, how to 
examine, test, and diagnose their souls. 

A Retreat is not made up of preaching or doctrinal 
instruction, or talk of “piety” and “religion” as 
commonly understood. The meditation follows the 
“ points ” given by the director. “ It calls upon us to 
do for heart and spirit only what we are every 
day doing for stocks and bonds—for money and 
machinery,” say the organizers. Nor does the Trappist 
rule of silence hold sway. Conversation is allowed 
at stated periods. The exercitants rise at six o'clock. 
Meditation and Mass precede breakfast, which is fol- 
lowed by meditation and reflection in common at 
9 A.M., a conference at 11, and examination of con- 
science following. Much the same order continues 
after dinner on each of the two full days. 

Needless to say. the text of the Spiritual Exercises 
is not placed in the hands of the exercitants, but their 
scope is followed by the director in his addresses. It 
has been well said that they can be better lived than 
described. But of the marvellous insight into the 
heart that their composer possessed the fittest proof 
is a glance at the faces of the listener. Their title 
speaks for them: “To Conquer Oneself and Regulate 
One’s Life, and to Avoid Coming to a Determination 
through any Inordinate Affection.” To summarize, 
meditation is considered as consisting of three parts: 
an act of adoration and preparatory prayer for the en 
lightenment of the understanding and moving of the 
will; the exercise of the three powers of the soui— 
memory, understanding, and will; and a brief recapitu- 
lation, followed by prayer. . 

“We apply our conscience to the common duties 
of the day,” says Father Shealy. He has been Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at the Fordham Law School, 
and Professor of Medical Ethies at the medical school 
of Fordham Universitv—a fitting training for this 
new office to which he has ‘been appointed by the 
Jesuit Provincial. He is a fine, stalwart, earnest, 
sensitive, humorous man. If he were not an Irishman 
of the best and most representative type you would 
say that he deserved to be. “In the light of the law 
of conscience we examine our lives, our social relation 
ships, emphasizing especially fidelity to the order of 
the exercises. We audit our books. We realize our 
obligations anew. As we can see our faces in mirrors, 
so these enable us to look into our souls. We study 
the science of right living.” 

(Continued on page 31.) 


























Father Shealy with a group of exercitants, photo- 
graphed by Father Judge of Fordham University 














The Administration Building of Fordham University, where 
the Retreats have been held during the past summer 
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MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S NEW VENTURE 


WA KS (7, R. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, like Walt 
o)) a Whitman, is filled withthe weight of 
Mes Fa unspeakable certitudes.” The intensity 
s. G of his convictions is as remarkable as the 
VW aN buoyant assurance with which he invari- 

=i ably acts upon them; but even more re- 
markable is the constancy with ‘which Fortune has 
smiled upon him almost from the start of his astonish- 
ing career as an impresario. He is as clearly and 
miraculously a favorite of the gods as Alexander, 
Colonel Roosevelt, or the invincible Mr. Jeffries. He 
has tempted the lightning in countless ways, and 
he has done so with 
impunity. Not to his 
enterprises, as to those 
of so many of his. prede- 
cessors in the field of 
operatic management, 
can one apply the tragic 
comment that has been 
made to serve as the 
epitaph of the Celts: 
“Always they went 
forth to battle, but al- 
ways they fell.” Mr. 
Hammerstein has an in- 
satiable lust for battle. 
He is never more 
blithely happy than 
when he is combating 
his adversaries at close 
range. He has the Celtic 
propensity for conflict, 
but a very un-Celtic 
habit of emerging from 
it victorious and un- 
touched. 

It would be difficult 
to determine just what 
proportion of his ex- 
traordinary triumphs 
has been the result of 
brilliant intuition and 

Frederico Carasa, clairvoyant _sagacity, 

Spanish tenor and what proportion 

has been the result of a 

favoring Destiny. There 

is a likelihood that some of his most conspicuous 

achievements have come as a surprise even to him; 

but it is certain that a considerable measure of his 

success is the direct outcome and the just reward of 
a constructive intelligence of no ordinary kind. 

An adequate consideration of the psychological as- 
pect of Mr. Hammerstein’s career is not to be lightly 
undertaken, and this is not the place for it. The 
above observations have been compelled by the most 
recent and in some regards the most interesting phase 
of Mr. Hammerstein’s endeavors: the season of 
popular-price opera now in progress at the Manhattan 
Opera House. 

It has long been an accepted principle of the 
economics of opera-giving that the impresario who 
hopes to tempt the public of New York with opera 
at popular prices is either paving the way for a peti- 
tion in bankrupty, or, at the best, is nobly renouncing 
all hope of profit from the enterprise. Whatever may 
be the case in other—and probably more enlightened 
and reasonable—cities, it is a fact that attempts to 
give New-Yorkers serious opera at reduced rates have 
never met with any continued or substantial pros- 
perity. It is no doubt singular and amusing that the 
average New- Yorker 
would rather pay five 
dollars to hear one slip- 
shod performance of 
Aida with a famous 
tenor and an indifferent 
ensemble than pay the 
same amount for the 
privilege of hearing 
Aida, Carmen, and 
Faust given with in- 
telligence and balanced 
effect by an adequate 
if undistinguished cast. 
And this is true even in 
the case of those whose 
experience as  opera- 
goers is a virgin page. 
But even more singular 
and amusing is the 
New-Yorker’s _unalter- 
able refusal to recog- 
nize the fact that the 
second-rate may pos- 
sibly be worthy of his 
attention. An instinct 
and preference for the 
best in art are indubi- 
tably excellent and de- 
sirable things, but they 
should spring from a 
discriminating sense of 
exactly what constitutes 
the best. This clear 
understanding of the 
matter our amiable New 
York opera-goers do not 
bother to cultivate. For 
them, the best is merely 
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Eva Grippon in 
“The Jewess” 


pensive and the excel- 
lent are for them con- 
vertible terms. Hence 


the high-priced: the ex- - 


By Lawrence Gilman 


they quite innocently fail to perceive that a_per- 
formance of, say, Aida, with an efficient chorus and 
orchestra, an able stage-manager, and a cast of well- 
trained and intelligent, if obscure, singing-actors, may 
be far worthier in the sight of heaven than an ill-ad- 
justed and ill-regulated performance whose attractive 
feature is a top-heavy cast comprising two or three 
illustrious singers. 

It is against these prepossessions that the projectors 
of popular-price-opera schemes have had to contend 
in the past. They have frustrated many a confident 
plan for furnishing serious opera to the multitude at 
moderate prices; and memory pointed a menacing 
finger toward them when Mr. Hammerstein announced 
in midsummer his purpose of opening the Manhattan 
on August 30th for a “preliminary season of grand 
opera in Italian and French,” at prices ranging from 
fifty cents to two dollars. Mr. Hammerstein has made 
it cheerfully evident in the past that he has extremely 
little respect for what are called the lessons of history. 
Tradition, precedent, historical procedure, are things 
which he is much more interested in flouting than in 
observing. But nothing that he has done in the past 
has seemed quite so venturesome as his scheme of 
beginning a season of what is termed “ grand” opera 

















Nicola Zerola, Mr. Hammerstein’s newest tenor 


in New York at a time of the year heretofore given 
over to the blandishments of the roof-garden and the 
operations of the National and American Leagues. 
Let it be recorded, then, that the announced season 
began promptly when the director said it would, and 
is still going on. 

Mr. Hammerstein has made public announcement of 
his aims. “ My object,” he has said, “is to create 
more opera-goers, to impart to the great masses of our 
population the  glori- 
ous beauties and up- 
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as “ Rigoletto” 
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Henri Scott 
as “ Ramfis” 


Mr. Hammerstein has supplied himself with a com- 
pany of singers which would equip with credit a far 
more pretentious enterprise. Of this company the 
ablest members are Miss Marguerite Sylva, an Ameri- 
can graduate from operetta; Miss Margarita d’Al- 
varez, contralto; Miss Alice Baron and Miss Eva 
Grippon, sopranos; the Italian tenor, Nicola Zerola; 
the much-discussed Frederico Carasa; Jean Duffault, 
a French tenor; and the baritone, William Beck. 
Upon these has fallen so far the brunt of the season’s 
work, and they have borne it most creditably. Miss 
Sylva is an accomplished and skillful singer, with 
a voice that is generally delightful, and she is a 
well-trained and effective actress. Her Carmen, Tosca, 
and Santuzza are worthy of warm praise. Miss 
d’Alvarez has a voice of notable power and beauty— 
she is a contralto of more than average gifts. Miss 
Baron has acquitted herself with much “eredit as Atda 
and Louise. Miss Grippon is a competent singer and 
spirited actress. Mr. Zerola has a voice that “is con- 
spicuous for volume and range, and its quality is 
exceptionally good. Messrs, Carasa and Duffault are 
searcely his peers, though the young Spaniard has 
freshness of voice and ardor of temperament to com- 
mend him, and Mr. Duffault is a singer of taste and 
experience. Mr. Beck has marked talent, especially 
as an actor. His Father in Louise is not unworthy of 
comparison with the superb impersonations of Mr. 
Gilibert and Mr. Dufranne. 

As for the chorus, Mr. Hammerstein is able to 
avail himself of the highly capable body of singers 
which his regular seasons have made familiar. The 
orchestra is competent, but it suffers for want of an 
authoritative and magnetic conductor—a jack which 
neither Mr. Sturani nor Mr. Nicosia has yet revealed 
the capacity to supply. 

Of the répertoire which he announced at the begin- 
ning of the season Mr. Hammerstein has, at this 
writing, given Le Prophéte, Aida, Carmen, Lucia, La 
Juive, Cavalleria Rusticana, I Pagliacci, Rigoletto, 
tha Traviata, Il Trovatore, Tosca, Louise, and Faust. 
‘To say that the performances of these works have been 
good at the price is to do them less than justice. It 
is more fair to say that Mr. Hammerstein has been 
better than his’ word; for the performances as a 


‘whole have risen above the standard which the prices 


asked made it equable to test them by, and in some 
instances, as in the performance of Louise, the level 
of excellence reached was memorably high—so high, 
indeed, that at times one could without much diffi- 
culty imagine oneself in the full tide of the “ regular ”’ 
season, and in an authentic tive-dollar seat. 

It is still too early to say that Mr. Hammerstein 
has succeeded in dispelling the tradition of failure 
which is bound up with the history of popular-price 
opera in this town. But whatever the result of his at- 
tack upon it, the venture will have been a gallant one, 





lifting sentiments of 
grand opera, and 
singly do what the 
governments’ and mu- 
nicipalities of Europe 
strive to do by the erec- 
tion of opera-houses and 
steady subvention of 
the work itself.” The 
tone of the utterance is 
apostolic, but it is 
frank and unexception- 
able. Mr. Hammer- 
stein has since avowed, 
even more candidly, 
that his object is to 
create more patrons for 
his regular season of 
opera at regular prices. 
“When the half-gods 
go, the gods arrive”; 
and Mr. Hammerstein 
is desirous that they— 
the gods and goddesses 
at whose feet we may 
sit for five dollars a 
chair—shall - have an 
ever larger and larger 
company of worship- 
pers. | Hence the epithet 
“educational” which 
the. director’ bestowea 














upon his enterprise. 
To accomplish this 
very reasonable end, 


Marguerite Sylva as “ Carmen” 






































































































THE OUTLOOK FOR RAILROAD 


OO GIVEN stock paying six per cent. 
eps is established, say, at a level of 125. 
VIN The dividend is increased to seven 
me per cent. Theoretically, the stock 
aay should rise twenty points to 145. 
R\ Usually it does, and more. And that 
is why coming dividend changes are 






see Aes big game in Wall Street—why 
ie the slightest intimation of an_ in- 


crease in the rate paid on any stock is followed by 
the most minute study and consideration of the pos- 
sibilities of its taking place. 

This is a year of the upward revision of railroad 
dividends. Rates have already been raised on Louis- 
ville and Nashville, Atlantic Coast Line, Chesapeake 
and Ohio, and several other important properties, and 
the Street is firmly convinced that before the year is 
out a number of other increases are to be made. In- 
vestors who foresaw the raising of the dividends in 
every single case made very large profits on their 
parchases. The problem now is to get into position 
to get the benefit of the further increases which seem 
s¢ likely to be made. 

Broadly speaking, most of the stocks traded in on 
the New York Exchange. which are thought to have 
any chance at all ot an increased dividend, divide them- 
selves naturally into four classes. First come the es- 
tablished dividend - payers; Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, St. Paul. and others. all of which have 
paid a fixed rate for years, but which from time to 
time have disbursed special and extra dividends. After 
that comes the group of high-grade stocks represented 
hy Atchison. New York Central, and Pennsylvania, 
all of which pay substantial dividends, but at rates 
decidedly apt to vary from year to year. Third, there 
are the stocks, such as Missouri Pacific, Rock Island 
preferred, and Sonthern Railway preferred, which al- 
ways used to pay dividends, but on which the dividends 
have been cut off during the past few years and never 
resumed. Lastly, there is the great group of railroad 
common stocks whieh have never yet paid anything, but 
whose earnings indicate that the initial dividend is 
not far off. 

So far as the dividend chances of the first group 
are concerned, Wall Street has had two disappoint- 
ments in the last few weeks which have caused con- 
siderable revision of optimistic estimates as to what 
is going to happen. Central Railroad of New Jersey’s 
increased dividend was regarded almost as a certainiy 
before the meeting, but failed to materialize. The 
iailure of the St. Paul directors to hand out anything 
at their recent meeting was another bitter disappoint- 
ment. A good many people still believe in a coming 
special distribution by Reading, and a good deal of 
talk is still heard about a higher rate on Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern; but to the majority of 
conservative investors it must have become plain that 
these roads which went through the panie with flying 
colors are not going to signalize the return to normal 
conditions by any fancy distribution of assets. As a 
result of forced economies during the past two years, 
they are practically all faced with the necessity of 
spending exceedingly large amounts of money, and 
while present traflie conditions are excellent, it will 
take the continuance of present conditions over some 
little time to fill up the reservoir out of which special 
disbursements flow. 

With the second group of roads, the ones whose 
dividends have been reduced since 1907, the problem 
is different. With them it is not so much a question 
of paying out an extra amount as of simply restoring 
the dividend they paid before the disturbance of trattie 
caused by the panic. Pennsylvania, for instance, had 
been put on a seven-per-cent. basis, and panic or no 
panic could easily have gone on paying that amount. 
But Pennsylvania’s dividend policy has always been 
known for its extreme conservatism, and in this case 
there was ro exception to the rule. Down went the 
rate to six per cent. Wait till we see how the situa- 
tien develops, said the directors—it will be easy enough 
to put the rate back if things come out all right. 
Certainly they have come out all right. Certainly 
Pennsylvania, with its costly improvement work two 
years nearer completion, and the steel industry in its 
present flourishirg condition, ‘is as well able to pay 
seven per cent. as it was in 1907. Little wonder that 
investors believe that, the squall having blown over, 
the reef will be shaken out of the sail, and are buy- 
ing the stock enthusiastically on the idea of an in- 
creased dividend. 

Similarly with New York Central, the lowering of 
whose dividend, too, was a_ precautionary measure. 
Central’s improvement work has not advanced pro- 
portionately as fast or as far as Pennsylvania’s, but 
Central’s improvements also are a couple of years 
nearer completion; and if the road was ever justified 
in paying six per cent. on its stock, it is justified in 
paying it now. 

Turning to the group of roads whose dividends were 
passed entirely, the problem presented is again en- 
tirely different, nobody who is at all familiar with 
the situation expecting a resumption of dividends at 
tle old rates for a long time to come. The question 
is not how soon Missouri Pacific and Southern Rail- 
way preferred, for instance, are to go back on a five- 
per-cent. basis, but rather as to how long it will be 
hefore the properties can be put into such shape as 
to warrant the payment of any dividerd at all. With 
these properties it is not as it was with the others 
which have been mentioned and which were in good 
shape until up to the time of the panic—long before 
the storm broke they were on the down track. Rock 
Island preferred’s dividend, for instance, was cut off 
in 1906, and by the middle of 1907 both Missouri 
Pacific and Southern Railway preferred had suffered 





By Franklin Escher 


reductions. Reductions at such a time, when the boom 
was at its height, showed pretty plainly the condition 
into which the properties were falling. 

Resumption in these cases means more than the 
return of good times. Good times are here now, but 
it is hard to find any one well informed on railroad 
affairs who will venture the prediction that the divi- 
dend on any of these stocks will be resumed for a 
good while to come. In every case the trouble is the 
same — payment, during years, of dividends which 
should never have been paid, and the disbursement 
of which absolutely impoverished the properties. 

Missouri Pacific, for instance, went on paying divi- 
dends when the amount applicable to maintenance was 
so small that on the less important divisions of the 
road grass was literally allowed to grow up between 
the tracks and the equipment to fall into a correspond- 
ing state of dilapidation. Southern Railway paid out 
ot earnings two and one-half per cent. ($1,500,000) on 
its preferred stock in 1907, cutting down the year’s 
surplus to $254,000, and in addition paid out another 
one and one-half per cent. out of its treasury. Rock 
Island stopped the dividend on its preferred back in 
1906, but not before so much had been paid out that 
when the question of paying the interest on the St. 
Louis and San Francisco bonds came up a couple of 
years later the road for months trembled on the verge 
of bankruptey. 

As a result of years of this sort of thing, very large 
amounts will have to be spent on all of these propercies 
Lefore they can really be put into such shape as to 
warrant the payment of dividends. And not only 
that, but every dictate of prudence and conservatism 
requires that a surplus be accumulated in order that 
there may never again occur a repetition of the straits 
into which they found themselves plunged because of 
their lack of ready cash. Out of earnings, before 
there can be any question of conservatively paying 
dividends, will have to come extraordinary sums for 
betterments besides liberal appropriations for surplus 
account. The fact, therefore, that earnings of these 
roads show up well—well enough, indeed, to suggest 
a resumption of dividends in the near future—by no 
means proves that the disbursement will be made. 
Railroad managers as well as individuals are capable 
of learning by experience. and the experience which 
some of the roads in question went through two years 
ago will not be forgotten for a long time. Dividends 
on all of them will be resumed in time, but if that 
time comes until well along in 1910 the friends of the 
properties will be the ones who are most surprised. 

Looking down over the list of the stocks of the 
fourth group, the likely railréad common stocks which 
have .yet to pay their first dividend, one is struck by 
the fact that most of them are selling at a price 
which largely discounts the commencement of dividend 
payments. The so-called Hawley stocks, for instance, 
are nearly all above fifty, as is Wabash preferred, 
while Kansas City Southern and Denver and Rio 
Grande follow just behind. Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas alone, of all the low-prieed rails which are 
seriously considered as having a chance of getting a 
dividend, is still selling down around forty. 

With regard to the dividend chances of the ‘“ Hawley 
stocks” of this class, lowa Central preferred, Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis, and Toledo, St. Louis and West- 
ern, an important point to be considered is the way 
in which other properties taken over by Mr. Hawley 
have been put on a dividend basis. Colorado and 
Southern was never regarded as much of a road, the 
stock until only a few years ago selling around twenty. 
Edwin Hawley and his associates took hold of the 
property, and within a comparatively short time it 
was on a dividend basis, afterward being bought by 
the Burlington. The same thing happened in the 
ease of the Chicago and Alten, while in the case of 
Chesapeake and Ohio the dividend which for ten years 
had stood at one per cent. was raised to four per 
cent. after a short period of Hawley management. 
Conservative or not these dividend declarations may be, 
the fact remains that they are being made, and that 
the chances of the other Hawley properties getting 
dividends declared on them are first rate. 

With Denver and Rio Grande common and Wabash 
preferred, the outlook is very different. Both roads 
are vital parts of the Gould system, and the present 
policy of Goulds is decidedly toward the betterment 
of properties and not at all along the line of the free 
disbursement of earnings. As with Missouri Pacific, 
Denver and Rio Grande has been “ starved ” for years, 
and only lack of competition and the ability to charge 
high rates have kept the property going at all. But 
now comes the opening of Western Pacific, which means 
lots of through traffic over Denver and Rio Grande 
and the consequent necessity of getting the road in 
shape to handle it. Tots of money will have to go 
back into the Denver to make it an efficient link 
between Missouri Pacific and the new Western Pacific, 
but the road has a wonderful strategic position, and 
the rehabilitated line ought soon to be able to show 
big earnings. It is one of these propositions at present 
which docs not amount to much, but which can be made 
a big producer by spending some money on it. That 
the folly of paying out that money in dividends instead 
will be committed need not in the least. be feared. 
Nor in the case of Wabash is there much likelihood 
that anything will be paid out on the present preferred 
until the road extricates itself from the tangle caused 
by its guarantee of the Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal 
bonds. Wabash earns plenty of money per mile. The 
trouble with the road is the same as that with many 
people having good incomes—too many expenses. Until 
its expense account is brought under control, Wabash 
is bound to remain in an uncertain position. 

Kansas City Southern and Missouri, Kansas and 
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Texas, on the other hand, are being efficiently operated, 
have neither been “starved” nor “ skimped,” and will 
be in a position to pay out dividends when earnings 
justify such a course. Just before the panic ihe stocks 
of both roads seemed on the point of being put on 
a dividend basis, Missouri, Kansas and Texas earning 
5 per cent. on the common for the year and Kansas 
City Southern earning 5.38 per cent. for the same 
period. But the panie proved a disastrous blow to 
both roads’ business, earnings of the former on_ its 
common stock falling to .42 per cent. and the latter 
showing only 2.58 per cent. earned. Since June, 1908, 
hoth roads have done a little better, but the recovery, 
especially in the case of Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 
has been very slow—so slow as to defer for some time 
any hope of dividends. Of one thing, however, in- 
vestors buying either of these stocks can be assured— 
that they are not buying into a property on which 
surplus earnings will have to be expended for years 
to come. Earnings of neither Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas nor Kansas City Southern are anything very 
brilliant now, but when the long-deferred recovery 
does come both roads will be in a position to make 
distribution to stockholders. 


Political considerations both here and abroad again 
loom large on the market horizon, Out at Des Moines, 
President Taft makes a plea for the much - needed 
amendment of the trust laws, and immediately Wall 
Street claims to see a resumption of the Roosevelt 
anti-corporation activities. In London the House of 
Lords hesitates about passing Lloyd-George’s social- 
istic budget bill, and imnfediately the markets are 
thrown into a tremor by the idea of a general election, 
overthrow of the present government, and general re- 
sulting confusion. 


Mr. Taft undonbtedly did speak pretty plainly about 
the necessity of having some things different from 
what they are, but nothing was said to warrant the 
attack of nerves with which a good part of the Street 
has become afilicted. A speech such as was made at 
Des Moines, urging the necessity of reform in the 
laws governing interstate commerce, is necessarily of 
such a character as to admit of various interpreta- 
tions. What was said, for instance, about the un- 
desirableness of a railroad’s being allowed to own 
any stock at all in a competing line might easily be 
construed as meaning that, under the new order of 
things, New York Central would be compelled to sell 
its holdings of West Shore. It has been so construed, 
as a matter of fact, and that construction has been 
accepted by a good many investors who might better 
have read carefully themselves just what the Presi- 
dent did say. 


As to the influence of politics on the markets abroad, 
while it is true that alarmist rumors are ever forth- 
coming on the slightest pretext, it is also true that 
Lloyd-George’s budget has brought the existing gov- 
ernment face to face with a very serious situation. 
Had the House of Lords the power to amend the 
budget bill, it is altogether likely that some of its 
socialistic features would be cut out and the rest 
passed. But, unfortunately, the Lords have no power 
to do anything but accept or reject the’ bill in toto. 
Containing, as it does, features highly objectionable 
to their majority, they are loath to let it go through, 
and yet its rejection means confusion and the serious 
hampering of business. The Lords are in about the 
same position as the President was in recently when 
the tariff bill was put up to him, and the situation 
is apt to work out about the same way—with the 
acceptance of the measure. 


Rumors of an impending sale of new stock by 
the New Haven have been verified by the announce- 
ment of a $40,000,000 issue, and the Street is eagerly 
awaiting the fulfilment of its other expectation—a 
big issue of Pennsylvania stock carrying with it valu- 
able rights, the cutting of a melon for St. Paul stock- 
holders, and a number of others. There is an idea 
curiously prevalent that nothing much will be allowed 
to happen to the market until these big plans have 
been safely put through. 


There has been a good deal of quiet absorption of the 
Hill stocks lately by investors who believe that Mr. 
Harriman’s removal from the scene of action means 
the undisputed retention by Northern Pacific .and Great 
Northern of the traffic of the Northwestern States. 
With the late great leader of the Union Pacific forces 
spending millions for terminals up in Seattle and 
Tacoma and pushing constantly north and northwest, 
there was never any stability about the railroad situa- 
tion in that part of the country. The Hill properties 
were strongly entrenched, but as long as Mr. Harriman 
was alive were confronted constantly with an invading 
force provided with unlimited resources and having as 
a leader a genius with unlimited ambition. 


Last spring’s exploits in the wheat market are now, 
it appears, to be repeated in cotton and by the same 
“ leader.” Last spring if was the milling establish- 
ments which had to shut down because wheat to grind 
could not be had; in another couple of months we shail 
be hearing about the New England factories closing 
down and their operatives thrown out of work because 
cotton is too high to make spinning pay. This is a 
free country, and if Mr. Patten chooses to buy cotton 
no one can very well stop him, but it does seem as 
though it were time that a law were passed making 
it impossible to corner the “ future” markets. That 
would put a quick end to these baneful interferences 
with the price of the necessaries of life. 
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The Gentler 


HARPER’S 


View 


AN INFALLIBLE JOHN, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


Lire would be so much more restful if 
infallibility existed. A theory of its be- 
ing possessed by some one person is so 
thoroughly satisfying that we have al- 
lowed ourselves to be put to all manner 
of shifts since the faintest beginnings of 
time. Any inconvenience seemed worth 
while if it preserved our belief that one 
thing at least was incapable. of error. 
Some women find it meet to believe this 
of their husbands, certain men prefer be- 
lieving it of themselves. People with less 
direct minds, or not so much given to 
using the material at hand, are driven to a 
choice of philosophers, while favorite doc- 
tors give to certain natures an agreeable 
trust in the world’s stability. Any one 
will do nicely, once the selection is made 
and clung to unswervingly. It is the 
tightness of the grasp that is imperative. 
The absolute conviction that all which 
differs is wrong. The tightly closed lips 
that follow a divergence from the opinion 
of one’s chosen one. A beautiful peace 
accompanies such a state, but unclasp as 
much as a little finger, and the world 
whirls with confusing rapidity, one’s foot- 
hold whisked from under. If the author- 
ities disagree and there is a disturbing 
possibility of any one, all, or none, being 
right, what is a poor human with a lean- 
ing toward comfort to do? It almost 
appears—and it will be seen that nothing 
but extreme feeling would force one to 
such a conclusion—that each must decide 
all weighty questions for himself. From 
so staggering a last resort we all instinct- 
ively recoil. Rather would we believe the 
newspapers, particularly the Sunday ones, 
with their convincing pictures. Make up 
one’s own mind, ignoring the accompany- 
ing travail, prop up a belief based on 
nothing but the frail supports of one’s 
own reasons? Bah! the process is cold- 


blooded and the result home-made. Some- 
thing warmer suits us better. Faith in 


a man we have never met, whose books 
sell for a little over two dollars—if he 
is proved wrong we can excuse our own 
downfall on the score of our full-blooded 
enthusiasms. ‘That is nearer what we 
want. ‘To think for oneself is beside the 
point, a vacillating business bringing no 
comfort to any one. What is required 
with every shred of helplessness in us is 
an individual form of the cooing, con- 
jugal, ‘‘ John says he knows the world is 
flat.’ There is something sublime in hav- 
ing an infallible John. His knowing the 
world is flat straightens for us innumer- 
able quirks masquerading as curves. He 
does not have to prove himself right, he 
just divinely knows and his disciple is 
wrapped in the ineffable bliss of certainty. 
A thing that cannot be explained is rather 
more satisfactory than one that can, it 
is more unassailable. A—‘‘I can’t help 
it. It’s so. He said so,” is as much as a 
declaration that the other person cannot 
help it, either. It is put out of her reach 
by its very indefiniteness, and your lack 
of comprehension as to its details. Ev- 
ery reason given is a weak spot exposed. 
You rightly refuse to deal in the tricky 
things. If so much as an infallible clock 
has been found, cling to it, fight for it, 
and never question the permissibility of 
your peace of mind. 


_ Nothing so much arouses the grasping 
in us as a trait denied us. Its being good 
or bad we seldom take into consideration, 
but have it we must, in our pride at 
being multifarious. It is epitomized in 
the old lady who said, “I feel myself ca- 
pable of anything, thank God, even mur- 
der.” Not that she had any immediate 
use for the power, she only shared the 
general resentment of a lack. She would 
have regarded as an insult an insinuation 
that what was in another person had been 





for the Lord’s own reasons left out of 
her. “I do not possess a hot temper, L 
am not competent to steal, beat, forge, or 
die a martyr’s death! And why not, I 
should like to know? Why not I as well 
as any one else?” So runs the indig- 
nant retort. “ Other folk taking it upon 
themselves to claim these characteristics! 
a pretty bit of impertinence! they shall 
be shown that we are every bit as seeth- 
ing as they.” Their heat leaves us to 
think that up to now they have lacked 
nothing but time. They imply that in 
less crowded centuries they would have 
committed all the crimes, and one is put 
to it to know whether an apology is due. 
Or, if one attacks them on milder ground, 
they rear as fiercely. They take it for 
presumption on your part if you lay 
claim to more trouble than most. They 
have just as bad eyes, the plumbing in 
their house is worse, their bills are larger, 
and no one has gone through so much 
with doctors. ‘hey will permit of no 
superlative in which they have not a 
share, they will allow no peculiarities to 
pass unclaimed as one of their own, un- 
less, unless—and here a dreadful change 
takes place in the kaleidoscope, and it 
is seen that the very opposite of what has 
just been written is frequently true. Peo- 
ple adore their own lacks and vacancies, 
and say with ecstatic wondering smiles: 
“T don’t know why it is, but there is 
something in me that abhors cauliflower. 
It has always been so and no one has 
ever been able to explain it.” They dis- 
claim a liking for poetry and sit back as 
though further pretension to distinction 
were unnecessary. ‘They swagger at tell- 
ing of their bad digestion, and simper 
delightedly on their inability to whistle 
being made public. They—but they are 
everything; there is nothing they do not 
say or do, thus upsetting the most de- 
termined sweeping statement, and making 
a mess of things generally. Human na- 
ture being what it is, turns writing into 
a very difficult matter; in fact, it leaves 
us for the moment stranded at a cross- 
road, with but the one virtue of having 
left the subject open. 

A strange uncertainty as to what the 
subject was must be forgiven on the 
ground that the plaguing ways of the 
kaleidoscope have driven everything else 
out of the writer’s mind. 


It is seldom that inanimate objects re- 
main as single-minded as do scissors. In 
no matter what situation they find them- 
selves they do one thing and one thing 
only. They get lost. ‘Lhere is never any 
hesitation on their part, or any decent 
pretence. The moment that they arrive 
bright from the shop and are placed on 
the library table, they conceal themselves 
under the blotter. They exhibit a pace 
in their chosen work that is really praise- 
worthy. And there is never any bungling, 
they can get more completely lost than 
anything else, not even excepting a needle 
in a haystack. Some women spend their 
lives in a pitched battle with their scis- 
sors and feel that they have come out 
well if the scissors are only lost six 
months out of the year. All manner of 
precautions are taken—yards of ribbon 
are tied to the handle in the hope that even 
when the scissors themselves have crawled 
away an inch of their ribbon tail will 
be visible and the truants can be hauled 
back to captivity. There have been cases 
where the necessary things were sewn to 
the belt of a sewing-woman, and _ stich 
was their effect that she went off with 
the nefarious instruments and failed to 
return until routed out of her lodging by 
a member of the family. One is unable 
to make more than surmises as regards 
the scissors’ actions when out of sight, 
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but those are irresistible. Their retiring 
so frequently cannot be put down to mod- 
esty, and so what, we demand, with sus- 
picion in our eye, do the shocking little 
things do when we are not looking? It 
must be something questionable or they 
would not make such a point of doing it 
in private. Is it not just possible that 
the tears—at least, we have hitherto sup- 
posed they were tears—and rips and holes 
which we find in our clothes on taking 
them from the closet, blemishes with 
which we had nothing whatever to do, 
have been the afternoon pastime of the 
shears, or the midnight orgy of the scis- 
sors? It seems too lamentably likely, and, 
our own avidity making us feel we are 
on the right scent, we go farther and 
inquire into the matter of the worn spots 
on the stair carpets. Does it stand to 
reason that the simple exercise of walking 
could reduce carpets to such a state? Cer- 
tainly not. The evidence shows that snip- 
ping has been done by some one, and who 
could that some one be? With proper 
Hawkshaw pride we see the villain al- 
ready in our power, and in another mo- 
ment he will be under lock and key. 





The Antiquity of Dice 


Scuo.ars have delved in vain for the 
origin of dice, which, in various shapes, 
have been used in forms of worship and 
religious ceremonies since the dawn of his- 
tory. Their earlier use was for the fore- 
casting of events and obtaining of divine 
guidance; their adaptation to a game of 
chance was, comparatively, quite recent. 

There is a surprising number of varie- 
ties of dice, but they may be divided into 
two general classes. The most familiar 
form is the cube. With two exceptions— 
the Korean and Etruscan—cubical dice 
have the spots so arranged that the six 
and one, five and two, and three and four 
are opposite, making the sum of the 
opposite sides invariably seven. In all 
ages the number seven has been regarded 
with particular awe and as having much 
mystic import. 

The dice just described are not only 
proper to modern Europe and America, 
but to classical Greece and Rome, ancient 
Syria, Persia, India, China, Japan, and 
Siam. The other form is the long, square 
prism sometimes found amid prehistoric 
ruins in Europe and existing to-day in 
India. 

A most interesting form is the top or 
spinning die, with four or six sides, 
which was twirled with the thumb and 
second finger, of which a specimen was 
discovered in the remains of Naucratis, a 
Greek colony of 600 B.c. Two specimens 
of dice have been discovered at Babylon. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
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Write for this Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filing 


correspondence, papers, catalogs, bills and all 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how to 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in its operation—describes a perfect 


Globe“Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
100,000 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can Best be handled for a 
period of three years. It tells how to make 
our filing system a vital part of the machinery 
or producing you more business—how to 
turn it from an expense item into a money- 
maker. Write today for Book T 809. 
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Wisdom. 
As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from rscts. Sample and booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 
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Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
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cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
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largest investment 
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forty thousand dis- 
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United States. Our 
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A GALLERY OF GOLFERS 
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A Boreal Ballad 


THERE are nations that we know who 
own land the whole world round 
And have sunshine never fading at 
their gates, 
But the only spot on earth where all 
longitudes are found 
Is a little bit of these United States. 


Hear the pallid polar bears 
Grunt and growl! 

Hear the foxes in their lairs 
Bark and howl! 

Hear the cheers from Yankee throats 
Pour and roll! 

For Old Glory flaunts and floats 
From the Pole! 


There be peoples not a few who deride us 
for our youth 
And who love the jest so well they 
never stop, 
But they cannot now deny, if they still 
respect the truth, 
That the U. 8. A. has landed on the top. 


Hear the sirens on our ships 
Honk and hoot! 

Hear the fog-horn’s brazen lips 
Shrill and toot! 

Hear a shout from all our land 
As a whole! 

For we’ve put the Yankee brand 
On the Pole! 


North and South and East and West, 
Latin, Saxon, Norseman, Dane, 
Rave and rant because the biggest fish 
is hooked. 
Nevermore through ice and snow can they 
hunt the Pole again. 
It’s all off, you see, because that goose 
is Cooked! 


Hear the chorus of despair 
Far and wide! 
Where the dealers in hot air 
Do abide. 
If for cooling draughts they yearn 
In their dole, 
Uncle Sam has ice to burn 
At the Pole! 
FRANCIS MEDHURST. 





Edible Flowers 


Most of us are apt to regard the arti- 
choke as a vegetable, whereas as a matter 
of fact it appears upon our table as the 
unopened flowers of a plant. If they are 
left on the plant they eventually turn 
into handsome purple blossoms. This 
statement has reference to that species 
of thistle known as the “ globe artichoke.” 

Dr. Johnson called the cauliflower “‘the 
finest flower in the garden.” This state- 
ment was accurate, for when the snowy 
* vegetables ? of that name are served to 
us we see nothing more than the unex- 
panded flowers of a variety of cabbage. 

Among other flowers that are eaten may 
be mentioned cloves and capers. The first 
named are the immature blossoms of a 
plant of the myrtle order, growing in the 
Moluccas. This takes the form of a 
beautiful evergreen, sometimes thirty or 
forty feet in height, with lovely crimson 
flowers. The buds are first light colored, 
then green, and finally red. At this stage 
they are gathered and dried. The diminu- 
tive round knob in the centre of the clove 
is the unexpanded crimson blossom. 

Capers, those familiar trimmings for 
mutton and other meats and dishes, are 
the unopened flowers of a bramble-like 
shrub that grows on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The trailing plant 
shows handsome pinkish-white flowers 
with long tassels of stamens. The young- 
est and tenderest of the buds form the 
finest capers, known as nonpareil. As 
they flower they become superfine, capucin, 
and capot capers. 

The chrysanthemum is now made the 
basis of a dainty salad, served with a 
sauce made of cream. 

Another flower, the lily, contributes in 
a more solid form to the menu in certain 
parts of China. There the dried flowers 
of a particular species of lily are highly 
esteemed as a relish with meats, especially 
pork, At Chinkiang, on the Yangtse, 
these lily flowers account for nearly one- 
fourteenth of the value of the exports. 





Railroads Practising Forestry 


_ Reaizing the advantage of an assured 
future timber supply, a number of rail- 
roads are adding to their forest holdings 
and managing their forest properties for 
the production of a sustained yield of 
cross-ties for their own roads. 

_The success and economy of preserva- 
tive treatment now make it possible to 
use for cross-ties woods that are cheaper 
and more abundant than the woods of 
longer life. By their recent purchases 
of tracts of loblolly pine the railroads 
~ showing their appreciation of this 
act, 

. dhe practice of forestry by the railroads 
is especially significant, in that it in- 
cludes, in addition to conservative man- 
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agement, the commercial utilization of 
timbers of lower grade. In a number of 
cases planting is done, also with a view 
to tie production, though such planting 
is usually a subordinate part of the for- 
est policy. 








The Variable Foot 


AN investigator in Washington has 
recently collected some interesting facts 
about the foot, the most widely used 
measure of length in both ancient and 
modern times. It is derived from the 
length of the human foot, but apparently 
has varied more than that portion of the 
skeleton can possibly have done in his- 
toric times. 

The ancient Welsh foot, for instance, 
was nine inches long, whereas the Pied- 
mont foot was twenty inches. In modern 
times we have variations from the Span- 
ish foot, of less than eleven inches, to the 
Venice foot, of more than thirteen inches. 
Almost every country has used a foot 
measure of a different length. 





A SCHOOL FOR SOULS 


(Continued from page 25) 


“The movement has been tremendously 
successful,’ said an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the organization. “And it is the 
simplest matter in the world to obtain 
interest in it. We go to some friend— 
some business man of the average type, 
for example, and say to him, f 

“*Do you believe in this—and this— 
and this?’ mentioning essentials of the 
Christian faith. 

““* Why, yes, I suppose so,’ he will an- 
swer. 

“* Then,’ we say to him, ‘ why not take 
a day or two off and think it all over. 
Either religion and the condition of the 
soul are tremendously more important 
than anything else on earth, or they are 
valueless.’ 

“When he has been here once he is 
enthusiastic to return.” 

There were thirty-one members at the 
last Retreat. Four of these had come es- 
pecially from Boston, one from Hartford, 
one from Harrisburg, and two from New 
Jersey. Two were non-Catholics. Noth- 
ing is insisted upon that is in any way 
antagonistic to Protestant belief. But 
there must be a common basis—belief in 
the essentials of Christian faith. 

And this brings us to the crux of the 
whole matter. “Merely an enlightened 
selfishness,” said Father Shealy of the 
attainment by pagan philosophers to the 
science of “right living.” He states 
anew the ancient doctrine which divides 
the sheep from the goats, communicants 
from disbelievers, excluding with a phrase 
those who have cured their souls by other 
means. Yet it is not generally—one might 
almost say invariably—just that soul 
which doubts or rejects the consolations 
of Christian worship that stands in most 
need of the quiet and introspection which 
these Retreats afford? 

“Perhaps the chief interest of this lit- 
tle document,” says the late George Tyr- 
rell, of the Society of Jesus, writing then 
in full conformity with the requirements 
of his Church, in his preface to The Testa- 
ment of Ignatius Loyola, “ will be the il- 
lustration it affords of a certain substan- 
tial identity underlying the almost in- 
finitely diverse manifestations of ‘ sanc- 
tity’ in all ages and countries, under- 
standing here by ‘sanctity’ an _ heroic 
obedience to those interior workings of 
God’s spirit which, if they normally find 
their most favorable environment, their 
fullest and most fruitful development, in 
the Catholic Chureh, are denied to no 
soul for which Christ died, and at times 
yield as luxuriant an increase on Gerizim 
as on Sion. Unless we are prepared to 
deny that there were true saints living 
in the dim light of the older dispensation, 
we cannot maintain that the full intelli- 
gence of Catholic faith is an absolutely 
indispensable condition of heroic fidelity 
to God and to conscience, nor can we re- 
fuse the name of ‘Saint’ in the wider 
sense to those who ‘in any nation fear 
God and work righteousness,’ and who 
‘resist unto blood, striving against sin.’ ” 

It is impossible to verify in any par- 
ticular soul the conditions which the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has authentically 
formulated as necessary for salvation. 
Through the doctrine laid down by Cath- 
olic theologians of the “invisible body ” 
of the Church Protestants are considered 
to be able to attain the felicity of the 
future state. But there is the doctrine 
of “invincible ignorance” to admit the 
rationalist; and Thomas-Aquinas himself 
did not -quite close the gates of heaven 
upon the unbaptized. Yet for him who 
seeks the Retreat acceptance of Chris- 
tian fundamentals is essential, or the 
process of self-investigation is meaning- 
less. The movement is, therefore, rather 
for the numbering of sheep within the 
fold than a mission to strays. To reach 
its full growth it should become universal. 
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In other days when 
the good people went to the 
etrocer for soda crackers they got just 
common crackers in common paper bags. 


NOW 


Biscuit 
come to you in that wondrous package 


that enables you to enjoy such soda 
crackers as those old folks never knew. 
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It’s the only paper that is made 
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Write for Booklet ‘* Shaving Essentials.’’ 


AFTER SHAVING USE 


PONDS EXTRAC 


RELIEVES IRRITATION--PREVENTS INFLAMMATION--ASSURES COMFORT. 
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By W. T. Howell 


HOW NEW YORK HAS ASSUWED CHARGE OF ITS CITIZENS’ TIM- 
BER TO FORM THE NEW HUDSON HIGHLANDS RESERVATION 









HE most important permanent me- 
morial to Hudson and Fulton, 
though not primarily established as 
such, is the new Highlands of the 
Hudson Forest Reservation, which 
® borders the Hudson for fifteen miles 
along the most picturesque portion 
A of its course. 

Not only from the standpoint of 
the protection afforded to forest scenery along the 
river is the creation of this new reservation of inter- 
est, but a somewhat unusual importance attaches to 
it because it is different from any of the State or Na- 
tional forest reserves hitherto established. 

It is, in fact, a pioneer of its kind, bringing into 
play a principle unique in the forestry practice of this 
or any other State in the country, namely, the appli- 
cation of the State’s 
police power to the man- 
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tension of the State’s supervision over private wood- 
lands, first, that there is no “ taking” of land on the 
part of the State. and second, that an owner is not 
prohibited in the least from cutting his forests, so long 
as he cuts them properly; and he may even clear his 
land of woods entirely. and permanently, if he can 
show good reason for so doing. 

As may be inferred from the foregoing, the new law 
does not carry with it the right of eminent domain, 
and any land that the State may eventually acquire in 
the Highlands must be bought in the market at such 
terms as it is able to make with the individual owner. 
The rumor has gone abroad among the Highland hills 
that the State is about to make wholesale purchases 
there, but as a matter of fact nothing of the kind is 
contemplated, and practically no money has been ap- 
propriated by the Legislature thus far for any such 





agement of _ privately 
owned _ forests. New 
York, in other words, has 
extended over some 
seventy-five square miles, 
more or less, of wild 
mountain land along the 
west bank of the Hudson 
River between Cornwall 
and Tompkins Cove, and 
extending several miles 
inland, of which it does 
not now own an acre of 
land or a single stick of 
growing wood, the power. 
exercised through — the 
Forest, Fish, and Game 
Commission, to tell the 
private owner how he 
must cut his wood and 
care for his standing 
timber. 

The putting into prac- 
tice of the principle that 
the State, «as quasi- 
sovereign and representa 
tive of the interests of 














the people, has the right 
to enact laws for the 
protection of privately 
owned water and forests 
within its territory, is 
something quite new in American forestry. Yet the 
idea is probably no more radical at the present time 
than was that of the game laws at the period of their 
promulgation. In fact, the new law, while accomplish- 
ing large results, will disturb existing conditions to a 
surprisingly small degree. 

Hereafter all owners of timber land within the 
limits of the boundaries laid down must cut their wood 
under the direction of the State forestry officials; that 
is to say. in accordance with rational forestry rules as 
applied to this particular region by the Forest, Fish, 
and Game Commission. These rules will be interpreted 
by the commission’s forester, appointed for the High- 
lunds of the Hudson reservation, although if it is so 
desired private property may be forested by an expert 
in the employ of private owners who has been approved 
by the commission. 

The commission will also police and inspect the 
privately owned forests and protect them from fire, 
in the same manner as is done in the State-owned 
Adirondack and Catskill preserves. It will post 


throughout the reservation such rules as it may estab- 
lish, and violations.of these rules are to be punishable 
by fines of fifty dollars, whieh it may collect in civil 
action. 

It is of interest to note, in connection with this ex- 


The northeast end of the new reservation 


purpose. The whole policy in this regard is un- 
decided. 

The real and only policy is the protection of the 
woods. The State is already protecting a million and 
a quarter of acres in its two great preserves, and the 
whole aim of the new law is to see what can be done 
in the way of preventing forest destruction in some 
other way than by buying the forests outright. What- 
ever land may in time be acquired in the Highlands 
will therefore undoubtedly be incidental to the main 
idea of controlling the handling of woodlands which 
the State never intends to acquire. 

While many lands now under cultivation may really 
he unfit for such, and in time will once more become 
forest-covered, there are scores of century-old farms in 
this region which have been abandoned and become re- 
forested, though adapted for pasture or farm land, or 
for dwelling sites, and nothing in the new forest law 
forbids an owner from putting his land to such use 
if he can show the wisdom of it. 

Then if an owner may clear land for a house or barn, 
or to lay out a road, or extend his fields, and may con- 
tinue to take out timber and to harvest that great 
Highland crop cord-wood, wherein lies the hardship? 

He will tell you that what he wants to do is to cut 
his wood when and how he wishes; if he has a note 


coming due and can meet it by clearing his land of 
wood and realizing on the product, that is what he 
desires to do, and he objects to the State telling him 
that he may cut only a portion of the wood. This is 
where the principle of regulation of individual desire 
for the benefit cf the general public comes in. The 
State consents to wood-cutting, but objects to the 
entire destruction of forests, and the State is un- 
doubtedly right. 

In the Highland coppice forests the trees grow up 
again, even where every stick of timber has been re- 
moved, for the live roots, possessed of wonderful vi- 
tality, send forth shoots during the first spring suc- 
ceeding the winter cutting, and these shoots eventually 
develop into good-sized trees. Nearly every acre of 
the Highland section, covering hundreds of square 
miles, has been cut over again and again. But there 
is a limit to the tree’s power of life. After a certain 
number of generations the species begin to degenerate, 
and this degeneration is plainly evident to-day 
throughout the region. The native does not see this, 
but the State, the business of whose forestry experts it 
is to study tree life, knows it only too well. 

One of its first duties will have to be the saving of 
the cord-wood crop. The lumber bill, so called, of al- 
most any fairly well-wooded country in the Eastern 
States, if it were put into figures, would astonish the 
average man. The output of cord-wood telephone and 
telegraph poles, failroad ties, fenee posts, and other 
small products, often swell the annual total to a sum 
expressed in six figures. 

The ecord-wood cutters, under the present practices, 
are robbing their forests of their principle. Every- 
thing is cut. A winter’s cutting is a devastation. 
Not a green thing remains. Drouth, denudation, and 
the annual ground fires do the rest. The new State 
law has stopped this kind of work forever within the 
boundaries of the reserved tract. 

Within the reservation lie four tracts which are 
exempted from the provisions of the new forestry law. 
One of these is the military reservation at West Point, 
containing the United States Military Academy. 
There is a second tract, belonging to the military 
reservation, around the lower reaches of the Popo- 
lopen, which has recently been set aside for the con- 
servation of West Point’s water supply. On the 3,200 
acres embraced in these two parcels the national gov- 
ernment is itself planning a system of forestry con- 
trol which has already partly been put into effect. 
A third tract is the United States naval station on 
Iona Island. The fourth is the tract recently acquired 
by the State at Highland Lake for prison purposes. It 
is one of the shameful acts on the part of this com- 
monwealth that a State prison should be planned for 
the heart of the Hudson Highland region, and efforts 
are still being made to have the institution located 
elsewhere. The turning over of this five-hundred-acre 
tract for State forestry work would furnish a splendid 
field for demonstration. 

Active work has already been instituted on the 
forest reservation, preliminary to the issuing of in- 
structions and recommendations to private owners, 
by the appointment of a forestry expert, who has just 
completed a reconnaissance map of the territory, 
showing the extent and character of the woodland, the 
amount of open land, the extent and location of recent 
cuttings, and other data of importance, and who has 
also made a careful study of the various conditions 
affecting the land. including the character of the in- 
habitants, and their attitude toward the new law. One 
of the results of his investigations was the discovery 
that the dreaded. chestnut disease, for which no cure 
is known, has reached the Highlands. As nearly fifty 
per cent. of the trees which compose these forests are 
chestnuts, private owners will soon face a problem 
where they may be only too glad to have the advice 
and support of the State’s forestry experts. 


































A forest view in the interior region of the Highlands 





The crop of cord-wood at Doodletown Bight, awaiting shipment 
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Singer’s Voice Gets Here 
Before He Does . 


Noted Singer Can Now Be Heard in This 
City Though He Has Never 
Been in America. 


AuruouGH Slezak, the famous Vienna 
tenor, who is creating a sensation in German 
roles abroad, will not — at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York for about two 
months, the music-loving people of America 
can hear him right now through the enter- 
prise of a talking-machine company. The 
Victor introduces this artist to the Amer- 
ican public two months before he himself 
will ever set foot in this country. He is so 
popular in Vienna, where he is a permanent 
member of the Royal Opera, that it was 
only with the utmost difficulty that per- 
mission was obtained from the manage- 
ment for him to fill a short season in Amer- 
ica. Slezak has been called the second 
Tamagno, and after listening to the four 
fine records now offered by the Victor in 
the list of October records just issued, it is 
not difficult to prophesy that he will make 
a sensation at his coming appearances. 
The four records, all in German, are 
“Schlummerlied” from Stumme von Por- 
tici, “Siciliana” from Cavalleria Rusticana, 
“Nun sei bedankt, lieber Schwan” from 
Lohengrin, and “Ach geh auf, moch erblei- 
chen” from Romeo und Julia. 

But the biggest news of the month is the 
announcement of three new records by 
Tetrazzini, who returns to the Manhattan 
Opera next month for her third season. 
The Victor’s Tetrazzini records issued in the 
spring of last year astonished the musical 
world by their absolutely faithful repro- 
duction of the voice of the great coloratura 
diva, and they have made their way to 
every part of the world, so that millions of 
people who could never hope to hear 
Tetrazzini in person may enjoy the actual 
voice of the great prima donna. The three 
new records by this artist are the beautiful 
air “Regnava nel silenzio” which Lucy 
sings-on her entrance In Act I of Lucia di 
Lammermoor; the exquisite air of the page 
from the last act of the Masked Ball; and the 
favorite ‘Non credea” from _Bellini’s 
sparkling opera LaSonnambula. The other 
Red Seal Records include a baritone solo 
by Herbert Witherspoon, a tenor solo by 
George Hamlin, and two Chopin numbers 
by Wilhelm Backhaus, the noted German 
pianist. 

After hearing all the new records in the 
October list it is rather difficult to keep from 
writing something about nearly every record, 
but suffice it to say that every record—both 
double-faced and _ single-faced—is worth 
hearing; and every reader can hear them, for 
every Victor dealer will gladly play them for 
any one without obligation to buy. 4*, 





Cook Made Discoveries 
50 Years Ago 


WueEN Dr. Cook recites his story of the 
North Pole, we shall doubtless hear a 
wondrous tale of hardship and hunger and 
suffering, and see a most hearty welcome 
accorded him by American citizens. 

_Fifty years ago another Cook made a 
discovery that’s greatly appreciated to-day 
by the American people generally—Cook’s 
Imperial Extra Dry Champagne. 

Without doubt, the hearty, cheering 
toasts to Dr. Cook, the explorer, will be 
drank with all the more appreciation if 
the tinkling glasses are filled to the brim 
with the Champagne of Cook, his namesake. 

One of the sidelights of the welcome 
home to Dr. Cook, one that demonstrates 
the American advertising spirit of the 
day, is that the makers of Cook’s Im- 
perial Champagne are exhibiting a float 
on the streets of Greater Néw York de- 
picting Dr. Cook’s adventures in the far 
North, wherein he is supposed to be cool- 
ing Champagne on a floating field of ice. 

Fortunate it is, indeed, for Americans, 
that no such desperate means of cooling 
Cook’s Imperial is necessary. 4*% 





Cruises de Luxe 


WEST INDIES 


ace “AVON” 
R.M.S.P. Tons 
TWO CRUISES CRUISE 
(31 days each (18 days) 
$160 up $sq up 
FROM NEW YORK FROM NEW YORK 
JAN. 15 and FEB. 19 MARCH 25 


Also Yachting Tours by New Twin-Screw 
“BERBICE” through the West Inffies 
Complete Illustrated Booklets on Request 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


SANDERSON & SON, General 
22 State Street, New York 





of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 


Autograph Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN; 
Letters 225 Fifth Avenue,-New York. 





HARPER’S 


THERE are several odd little items that 
must be included when the enormous total 
of the government’s annual expenses is 
figured up, and the consular and diplo- 
matic services are not the only causes 
for disbursements in far-away lands. 

The United States contributes annually 
$100 as its share of the expenses of an 
institution known as the International 
Bureau for the Repression of the African 
Slave Trade; the bureau being located 
at Brussels. Also at Brussels is the In- 
ternational Bureau for the Publication of 
Customs Tariffs, for the support of which 
excellent institution the United States 
contributes $1,318 each year. There is 
also an annual appropriation of $1,500 for 
the International Geodetic Association 
for the Measurement of the Earth, and 
there is a membership fee of $2,270 in 
the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures. 

Years ago the great powers of the world 
got together and built lighthouses at 
Tangiers and Cape Spartel, on the coast 
of Morocco, and for the maintenance of 
these lights the United States is assessed 
$325 per annum. An annual appropria- 
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tion of $4,500 is made that the govern- 
ment may, by the presentation of watches, 
medals, and eash, show its appreciation 
to masters and crews of foreign vessels 
who have rescued American citizens and 
seamen from shipwreck. 

The United States maintains prisons 
in Bangkok, Shanghai, Yokohama, and 
Constantinople, and for these about $14,- 
000 a year is required. To extradite 
and bring home criminals from abroad 
there is appropriated $5,000 annually. 

The people of the islands of St. Paul 
and St. George, Alaska, do not work for 
Uncle Sam, but they are on the pay- 
rolls to the amount of $19,500 each year, 
as are several gentlemen of Sulu, the list 
being headed by the Sultan, who, by vir- 
tue of the treaty of August 20, 1899—or 
13 Arabuil Ahil, 1317, as his Highness 
would designate it—receives 250 Mexican 
dollars per month. Datto Rajah Muda 
gets 75 Mexican dollars, and so on down 
through .a string of eight lords of Jolo 
to Serif Saguin, to whom 15 Mexican 
dollars—worth $7.50 United States cur- 
rency or thereabouts — doubtless seems 
quite a liberal pension. 








Wed 


Miss Anita Stewart, the daughter of 
Mrs. James Henry Smith, of New York, 
formerly Mrs. William Rhinelander Stew- 
art, was married to Prince Miguel of 


A Royal Yankee-Portuguese-Scotch 


ding 


The bride, who, as well as her husband, 
claims affiliation with the Stewart clan, 
was given away by her brother, who wore 
the royal Stewart tartan. On the bride’s 

















Braganza, claimant to the throne of Por- 
tugal, in the Roman Catholic chapel at 
Dingwall, Scotland, on September 15th. 


The bride, the bridegroom, and the brothers-in-law 


vight is her brother Rhinelander; on her 
left, Prince Miguel and his brother, Prince 
Francis Joseph. 





A Shorter Transatlantic Route 


Pians for the establishment of a short 
steamship route from Europe to Canada 
vid Newfoundland have been under con- 
sideration for the past year, and ex- 
perienced engineers declare that the “ fog- 
free zone line,” as it is called, is a feasible 
project. ; 

The object is to provide the shortest 
possible route between Europe, the British 
Isles, and the continent of America, and 
this line will involve a much shorter sea 
passage than any existing route. It is 
proposed to run a line of fast steamers 
from some English port to a port on 
Green Bay, Newfoundland. From there 
an eighty-five-mile railway will be built 
to some port in Bay of Islands, on the 
west coast, and from that point fast 
steamers will cross to a Canadian port. 
This will lessen the time of the journey 
from Great ‘Britain to Canada * from 
twenty-four. to thirty-six hours. and will 
save nearly half the sea voyage. 

The project is based on the. fact that 
there is a zone stretching eastward from 
Green Bay, in a direct line toward Great 
Britain, almost entirely free from’ fog 
and winds. The approach to Green Bay 
is north of the Grand Banks and south of 
the dense fog which envelops the Straits 
of Belle Isle during the summer months. 
There is also very little fog in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, where the proposed line 
1s expected to go. 

Ihe Newfoundland government has 
given its approval and support to the 
scheme, and on completion of the railway 
the contractors are.to receive a maximum 
land grant of 126,000 acres and also a 
mail contract for twenty-five years with 
an annual subsidy of $75,000. Eventually 
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it is expected that the Straits of Belle 
33 


Isle will be tunelled and a railway built 
through Labrador to connect with the 
Canadian system of railways; but, as yet, 
the whole scheme is in its infancy. 





The World’s Toy-shop 


For many years the city of Nuremberg, 
Germany, has been the centre of the toy 
trade of the world, the principal products 
being metal toys of infinite variety and, 
to some extent, toys of wood or paste- 
board. Some 12,000 people are employed 
in this industry in the twin cities of 
Nuremberg and Fuerth, about one-half 
of the number being women and girls. 
There are half a dozen factories, the 
largest of which gives employment to 
1,500 persons, but in addition to these 
there are many smaller concerns employ- 
ing from ten to a bundred people each. 
It is not unusual to find a shop in which, 
besides the proprietor and his wife and 
children, only two or three extra men are 
employed. Practically all of the tin toys 
are cut out by machinery which is often 
most ingenious but simple in operation. 
The workshops, with their so-called trade 
secrets, generally are guarded very 
strictly and only with difficulty may one 
gain admission to a toy-factory. 

The average annual toy output of this 
district is valued -at approximately 
$4,500,000, and about one-third of the 
entire product goes to the United States. 
In addition to these metal toys many 
marbles, rubber balls, and celluloid toys 
are exported to this country—no less than 
$21,160 worth of marbles having been 
purchased in Nuremberg last year for the 







































































‘Ie not, you cam. Thousands of Traveling 
Salesmen earn double or treble that, and all 


their expenses besides. Weteach them how. 
If you don’t believe it, letus prove how we do 
it. Over half a million are employed in the 
United States and Canada, and the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. Scoresof famousand wealthy 
men, such as Marshall Field, the great Chicago 
merchant, got their start by selling goods on 
the road. Salesmanship is the most independ- 
ent, pleasant, well paid profession in the world, 
and you do not need to have any former ex- 
rience to enter it. We willteach youin a 
lew weeks by mail to be a high-grade sales- 
man, and through our famous 


Free Employment Bureau 


we will assist you to securea good position. 
We have assisted thousands of men to secure 
good positions or better salaries, hundreds of 
them who had no former experience as sales- 
men, and who formerly earned from $40 to $75 
a month have since earned from $100 to $500 a 
month, and some of them even more than that. 

We have also helped thousands of experi- 
enced salesmen to secure better positions and 
salaries. Hundreds of good positions are now 
open. If you are ambitious and want to enter 
a profession where there is no limit to what 
you can earn, our free book “*A Knight of the 
Grip” will show you how, write our nearest 
Office for it today. 


Address Dept. 468 National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco, U. 8. A. 
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Beware of Imitations 


of the fasteners men swear 
by, not at—look for name Washburne 
Pat. Imp. 
Fasteners 


stamped on 

the genuine 
The genuine Wash 
burne Fasteners are 
Littie but never ‘et go 

, Comfort to men 

in their use 
Key Chains - 2b5c 
Scarf Holders 10c 
Cuff Holders - 20« 
Bachelor Buttons 10c 
Catalogue Free, Sold 
Everywhere. Sent Prepaid 

Look for the Name Washburne 

AMENICAN RING COMPANY, Dept. 08, Waterbury, Conn. 























requires a substantial beverage 

as well as the weaker one who 

AJ requires a strength promoter or | 
tonic. It fills the requirement of both | 
—Health keeper and health maker. 
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q Satisfies the vigorous man who 





amusement of the American boy. 
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WALKING SPANISH 








Liqueur 
: Peres Chartreux 





Show that distinctive 
treatment and highly devel- 
oped character made pos- 
sible only by the aid of a 
most exacting clientele. 


The range of examples in 
readiness compasses all in- 
dividual preferences, from 
the Banker's Gig to the 
impressive Demi- Coach. 
This obviates annoying 
delays in delivery. 

and insignia originated by the Monks have Catalog to prospective 
been adjudged by the Federal] Courts of this buyers. 


country to be still the exctusive property ofthe 

Monks, their world-renowned productis now- The French Carriage Co. 
: (FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
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adays known as“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 
Designers, Builders, Distributors 
SPENCERIAN FoR OF BRAINS 


92 to 98 Summer Street, Boston 
STEEL PENS Cortez CAGARS 


id — over the paper without hitch, 
ack, or haggle. Sample card of 12 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. “MADE AT KEY WEST 
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PENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broapway, New Yorn. 





The original and genuine Chartreuse has 
. always been and still is made by the Carthu- 
sian Monks ( PéresChartreux), who, since their 
expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 














At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


























Apollinaris 


THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Bottled only at the Spring, Neuenahr, Germany, 
and Only with its Own Natural Gas. 





Yes, friend, 
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7 MILWAUKEE 


Is the Finest 


BEER 


Ever Brewed 


Ask for it at the Club, Gafe or Buffet. 
insist on “‘Blatz”’ 
Correspondence Invited direct 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Miles 
Forman 










“Ripping” is the word 
that was made to describe 
this new novel of Mr. For- 
man’s—by all odds his 
best. This is just the 
time of year to read it, 
too. It isa bit of a de- 












visas pa - en 
Copyrig 1909, by Harper & Brothers 
Frontispiece from ‘‘ Jason”’ 













tective story with a chivalric love interest that is all 
heart and no problem. The scene is the Paris of 
to-day—and Mr. Forman knows his Paris. 

An impressionable Frenchman falls in love with a 
cool-headed American girl, whose young brother, after 
a quarrel, disappeared. The hero takes upon him- 
self the task of finding the lad. 

There are eight pictures such as only Hatherell, 
R.I., makes. 
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